Would  you  like  to  be  in  this  picture? 


This  summer  25  boys  and  girls  . .  .  the  first-prize 
winners  in  a  nation-wide  “Know  Your  America”  con¬ 
test  .  .  .  will  visit  historic  shrines  in  such  places  as  New' 
York,  Washington,  Detroit,  Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles. 
Each  of  these  25  will  invite  HIS  TEACHER  to  go  with 
him,  along  with  Mother  or  Dad,  and  the  family  grocer. 
Will  YOU  be  the  teacher? 

Why  is  America  great?  Children  everywhere  are 
preparing  their  written  answers.  General  Mills  will  re-  * 
ward  the  best  entries  with  this  all-expense  trip.  There 
will  be  1,100  other  prizes.  No  purchase  of  a  product  is 
required— no  boxtops,  no  entry  blanks.  Complete  con¬ 
test  rules  and  prize  lists  are  now  available. 

However,  there  is  a  more  worthy  goal  than  inviting 
children  to  enter  a  contest.  The  broader  objective  is 
to  stimulate  every  youngster  in  America  to  learn  about 
this  land  of  ours  and  appreciate  it  more.  To  encourage 
family  discussion.  General  Mills  cereal  boxes  carrv’ 
thought-provoking  statements  about  the  greatness  of 
America.  To  help  teachers  .motivate  pupils  in  social 
studies,  English,  speech,  science,  and  art  classes,  a 
series  of  10  picture  panels  and  a  pamphlet  of  teaching 
suggestions  have  been  prepared. 


Home  discussion  has  been  going  on  for  some  time. 
Contest  enthusiasm  will  run  high  until  the  April  21, 
1952,  deadline.  Capitalize  on  this  interest.  Order  these 
teaching  aids  at  once! 


Copyright,  19S2,  Gonorol  MHli,  Inc. 


May  wt  SHffut  that  yoH  Mad  Mipoa  VIA  AIR  MAIL 


Education  Section,  Dept,  of  Public  Services 
General  Mills,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  at  once  the  classroom  panels, -teaching 
aids,  and  rules  for  the  ‘‘Know  Your  .America”  program. 


School  Address. 
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SCHOOL  KIO  24 

CF  »ICS 


Introduce  your  pupils  to 
the  fvorld  of  poetry  with 

THE  am  Msia  readers 


Educators  like  our  School  Series 
Pencils  —  specially  constructed 
for  inexperienced  fingers,  each 
pencil  in  the  series  has  been 
developed  for  its  particular  job. 
All  are  made  to  most  exacting 
standards: 

1  TRYREX ...  the  revolutionory 
*  orthedigitol  shape,  designed 
to  fit  the  normal  writing 
position  of  the  fingers . . .  won’t 
roll . . .  won’t  turn  in  the  hand 


2  All  leads  bonded  to  the 
wood  to  prevent  pencil  breakage 

^  Leads  fine  ground,  eompcKt— 
wear  considerably  longer 
than  ordinary  school  pencils 

4  Stamped  with  a  harmless 
non-motallic  white  pigment 

S  Pointed  at  the  factory, 
ready  to  use  the  instant  the 
box  is  opened. 

RICHARD  BEST  PENCIL  CO. 


Distributed  by: 


J.  L.  HAMMETT  CO. 
380  JellifF  Avenue 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 


An  unusually  rich  poetry  program  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  Ginn  Basic  Reader  Series. 

Forming  an  integral  part  of  each  book,  start¬ 
ing  with  grade  two,  are  poems  that  children 
really  enjoy  reading,  poems  that  awaken  imag¬ 
ination  and  broaden  artistic  experience.  Each 
has  been  carefully  chosen  to  amplify  a  unit 
theme  through  poetic  expression.  Such  authors 
as  Frost,  Benet,  Teasdale,  Guiterman,  and 
Rachel  Field  are  represented.  Teachers’ 
Manuals  for  every  grade  indicate  many  ways 
of  furthering  a  real  poetry  program. 

Poetry  is  only  one  phase  of  the  Ginn  Basic 
Readers.  We  will  gladly  send  more  infor¬ 
mation  that  will  tell  you  how  this  series 
develops  a//  important  aspects  of  reading 
ability  and  enjoyment.  Ask,  too,  for  new 
monograph  IX  on  Effective  Choral  Speaking 
and  Reading  by  Cox  and  Hughes. 


GINN  AND 
CimPANY 

72  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  11 


The  Winston  SOCIAL  STUDIES  Series 

Chief  Consultant,  Roy  A.  Price,  Syracuse  University 

If  you're  thinking  of  adopting  Social  Studies  Texts,  be  sure  to  see 
Winston’s  NEW  and  FLEXIBLE  Social  Studies  Program 

Primary  Mary  Willcockson 

Nancy's  World  —  The  home  and  school  as  related  to  the  community. 

Tom's  Town  —  The  workers  and  helpers  of  a  community  as  related  to  a  democratic 
society. 

Other  Places  —  interrelatedness  and  interdependence  of  communities. 

w  it’  t  Mabel  Snedaker  Genevieve  Bowen 

intCrmCUiate  Maxine  Dunfee  Leversia  powers 

Toward  Better  Living  —  Family  and  group  living  in  different  type  regions. 

Toward  Modern  America  —  Compares  "What  Was"  with  "What  Is." 

Living  in  Latin  America  —  Historical  approach  to  Social  Living  in  Latin  America. 

Junior  High  School 

Community  Resources  —  Community  resource  approach  to  the  study  of  citizenship. 
(American  History  Text)  —  Available  Fall,  1952. 

Active  Citizenship  —  Your  students  get  a  down-to-earth,  penetrating,  active  citizen¬ 
ship  education. 

High  School 

(World  History  Text)  —  Available  Spring,  1953. 

(U.  S.  History  Text)  -  Available  Spring,  1952. 

Make  OUR  NEIGHBORS  Series  (wkh  its  Social  Living  Approach 
I  to  the  study  of  Geography)  the  "core”  of  your  Social  Studies  Program. 

For  further  information  and  prices  write: 

THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  COMPANY 

1010  Arch  Street  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

Represented  in  New  Jersey  by 

SAM  B.  McOOWELl  328  Gardner  Avenue  Trenton,  N.  J. 

ROBERT  M.  WAYMAN  East  Main  Street  AAendham,  N.  J. 
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TEACHER  WELFARE.  Teachers  In  need  of  Association  advice  on  problems 
Involving  tenure  are  Invited  to  communicate  with  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Teacher  Welfare.  Chairman  of  this  Committee  Is  Ethel  M.  Sheldon,  Liberty 
School,  Bloomfield.  , 
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Bloomfield  Junior  High  School  Auditorium, 
Bloomfield,  N,  J.,  equipped  with 
794  Full-Upholstered  Bodiform  Chairs: 
Patented,  staggered  arrangement. 
Henry  T.  Hollingsworth,  Superintendent. 
Architects:  Starret  and  Van  Vleek,  New  York  City 


American  Bodiform 


The  upholstered  chairs  that  look  well,  wear  well,  provide  maximum  comfort,  acoustical  benefit 


chairs  is  apparent  when  the  auditorium 
is  not  wholly  filled — full  upholstery  com¬ 
pensates  for  any  unoccupied  seats. 

American  Bodiform  Chairs  have  classic 
beauty  and  harmony  of  design.  The  pride 
they  build  in  school  and  community  in¬ 
duces  respectful  treatment,  stimulates 
more  active  interest  and  co-operation. 

A  wide  range  of  styles,  colors  and  up¬ 
holstery  materials  assures  harmony  with 
any  decorative  scheme.  Our  experienced 
Seating  Engineers  will  gladly  help  you 
plan.  Write  for  information. 


Tour  school  auditorium  will  derive  im¬ 
portant  advantages  from  the  engineering 
skill  and  experience  that  have  gone  into 
the  design  and  construction  of  American 
Bodiform  upholstered  chairs. 

Complete  comfort  is  assured  by  seats 
with  full-upholstered,  spring-arch  con¬ 
struction,  and  backs  with  scientiHcally 
correct,  body-fitting  contours.  Automatic, 
silent  H  safety-fold  action  allows  maxi¬ 
mum  room  for  passing,  facilitates  house¬ 
keeping  tasks. 

The  desirable  acoustical  effects  of  these 


AMEHCAN  lODIFOIM  AUDITORIUM  CNAII 

Beauty  combined  with  reUxed  poatuce. 
No  piocbinx  or  tearing  hazarda.  Aim 
available  wHb  tablet  arm. 


1776  Broadway,  Now  York  19j  N.  Y.  •  16th  at  Hamilton,  Philadelphia  30,  Pa, 


ADDRESS 


Earn  ^100  a  week  or  more  this  summer! 


You  con  be  $1,000  ahead  when  school  reopens, 
by  doing  this  pleasant,  dignified  work.  Thousands 
of  teachers  just  like  you  have  discovered  how 
profitable,  how  inspiring  it  is  to  represent  The 
World  Book  Encyclopedia  in  their  local  areas. 

They  tell  us  it’s  a  grand  feeling  to  be  money 
ahead  by  fall  —  especially  when  the  work  is  so 
satisfying  and  worth-while!  Many  of  them  con¬ 
tinue  with  us  on  a  part-time  basis  throughout 
the  year. 


We  give  you  free  training,  and  help  you  in  every 
way  possible.  You  cannot  do  this  work  our  way 
and  fail!  Some  of  oiu-  highest-paid  representatives 
have  been  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  teachers ! 

Send  the  coupon  today  to  see  how  you  can  sup¬ 
plement  your  Slimmer  income  this  pleasant,  prof¬ 
itable  way. 

Fiixo  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Educational  Division 
(A  Marshall  Field-owned  organization) 

35  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


Coufovi 

■jodiuj! 


To  make  every  week  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  count— for  you  and  for  us— we 
are  planning  this  summer’s  train¬ 
ing  classes  now.  Applications  will 
be  considered  in  the  order  received, 
till  our  teacher  quota  is  filled. 


Mr.  Oeerga  M.  Hoyat 

World  Book,  P.  O.  Box  SMS,  Chicago  BO,  III. 

Please  send  me  details  of  World  Book’s  Teacher  Plan,  show¬ 
ing  how  I  can  earn  $1,000  or  more  this  summer. 


ZOM^jrAll. 
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Our  many,  many  years  serving 
teachers  have  taught  us,  among  other 
things,  that  you  don’t  borrow  un¬ 
wisely.  The  loans  for  which  you  apply 
are  necessary,  and  sensible.  That’s 
why  we  offer  you  every  convenience 
in  obtaining  the  money  you  need. 

We  respect  your  honesty.  And 
we  are  always  glad  to  serve  you — 
promptly  and  efficiently. 

If  you  could  use  extra  cash  right 
now,  why  not  get  in  touch  with 
Jh^boncd'i 

Three  Types  of  Service 

As  a  teacher,  you  can  get  a  cash  loan 
on  any  of  these  three  time-saving 
bases: 

1.  Phone  us  first — and  everything 
will  be  ready  so  that  the  transaction 
can  be  completed  in  a  single  visit  to 
the  office. 

There  are  one  or  more  affiliated 

ASBURY  PARK 
ATLANTIC  CITY 
BAYONNE 
BLOOMHELD 
CAMDEN  P  •«<M) 


2.  Write  and  everything  can  be  han¬ 
dled  by  mail — including  payments. 

3.  Or  just  come  in  and  identify  your¬ 
self  as  a  teacher.  Everything  will  be 
done  to  expedite  your  request. 

It's  a  Pleasure  to  Say  ‘'YES'’ 
to  Teachers! 

Because  of  their  proved  reliability, 
teachers  can  get  a  cash  loan  on  their 
own  and  have  the  loan  fitted  to  their 
special  requirements. 

If  a  cash  loan  is  the  logical  solu¬ 
tion  to  your  problem,  don’t  hesitate. 
Phone  .  .  .  write  ...  or  come  in. 
You’ll  find  us  listed  in  your  phone 
book. 


Over  700  offices  in  the 
United  States  and 
Canada.  This  com¬ 
pany  is  part  of  a  na¬ 
tionwide  system  of 
small  loan  companies 
— subsidiaries  of  Beneficial  Loan  Cor¬ 
poration — identified  by  the  symbol 
above. 

This  national  network  of  affiliated 
companies  extends  from  coast  to  coast 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It 
offers  you  the  advantages  of  extensive 
resources  plus  the  friendliness  of  local 
operation. 

The  philosophy  of  the  more  than 
700  offices  that  form  this  system  is: 
“A  loan  is  beneficial  only  if  it  serves 
the  best  interests  of  the  person  who 
seeks  it.” 

Look  for  this  symbol— and  be  sure 
your  loan  is  'Bnujkwt , 


"tm  COMfAnrn  THAT  lists  to  SAT  rtS^K 


FINANCE  CO; 


fhesonai  offices  in  the  following  cities.  See  phone  book  for  ofRco  nearest  you. 
EAST  ORANGE  NEW  BRUNSWICK  PLAINFIELD 

ELIZABETH  NEWARK  P  iike)  RAHWAY 

HACKENSACK  ORANGE  RED  BANK 

IRVINGTON  PATERSON  SOMERVIUE 

JERSEY  CITY  PASSAK  TRENTON 

UNION  CITY 


SVSTIM 
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m  MODEST  GOAL 


TAX  CHANGES 


NEED  PUBLIC  SUPPORT 


CONTINUED  WORK 


VITAL  TO  TEACHERS 


NJEA  IS  MOVING 
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State  ;4id  defiant 

rilHE  State  School  Aid  Commission  has  submitted  Part  I  of  its  Report.  A  summary 
■  of  it  appears  in  this  Review,  with  figures  showing  its  effect  in  each  community. 

It  sets  the  immediate  State  School  Aid  goal  for  the  State  and  for  our  Association. 

It  is  no  modest  goal — it  will  not  be  easy  to  persuade  the  Legislature  into  a  $57,000,000 
increase  in  State  expenditures.  It  is  a  realistic  goal,  however,  and  one  well  worth  our 
efforts.  It  is  a  good  program,  offering  substantial  aid  to  all  types  of  communities, 
simplifying  our  present  state  aid  system  so  that  it  can  be  readily  explained  to  the 
public,  and  adapted  to  the  rapid  increase  in  school  enrollments. 

What  can  be  done  to  get  the  program  enacted? 

First,  We  must  recognize  that  this  program  involves  major  changes  in  our  tax 
structure.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  public  these  changes  may  be  more  important 
than  the  goal  itself.  We  as  teachers,  however,  should  keep  our  eyes  on  the  end,  and 
not  get  bogged  down  on  the  pathway  toward  it.  This  means  vigorous  support  of  any 
reasonable  tax  proposal  that  will  do  the  job.  Our  personal  preferences  and  prejudices 
must  be  subordinated  to  the  importance  of  financing  the  Commission’s  plan. 

Second,  The  merits  of  this  plan — great  as  they  are — wiU  not  secure  its  enact¬ 
ment  until  we  have  helped  to  build  a  strong  public  demand  for  it.  The  Legislature 
will  not  vote  $57,000,000  more  in  State  taxes  because  the  Commission  has  recom¬ 
mended  it;  it  will  not  vote  it  because  the  teachers  believe  that  the  schools  of  New 
Jersey  need  it  It  will  vote  it  when  it  is  convinced  tfiat  the  majority  of  New  Jersey 
citizens  are  sold  on  the  need  and  on  this  solution  to  that  need. 

Hiird,  We  must  plan  for  the  long  haul.  No  one  knows  whether  or  not  we  can 
get  action  this  year.  Several  factors,  such  as  the  lateness  of  the  report,  the  lack  even 
yet  of  specific  tax  proposals,  and  election  commitments  of  various  legislators,  operate 
against  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  need  marches  with  us.  We  must  do  everything  in 
our  power  to  secure  immediate  action,  but  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  plan  for 
continued  work  until  the  Legislature  does  act. 

Fourth,  This  program  is  worth  an  almost  unlimited  expenditure  of  our  time, 
energy,  and  money.  It  is  important  to  citizens,  to  boards  of  education,  and  to  parents. 
But  it  is  absolutely  vital  to  us  as  teachers;  it  involves  the  whole  future  of  our  pro¬ 
fession  in  this  State.  Incidentally,  too,  let  us  recognize  that  our  efforts  in  behalf  of 
this  program  can  best  he  focused  through  our  local,  county  and  State  associations. 
The  NJEA,  especially,  must  be  both  a  spearhead  and  a  driving  force  if  we  are  to 
get  action,  and  if  other  desirable  activities  have  to  go  by  the  board  in  the  process 
of  bending  our  full  efforts  toward  State  Aid. 

The  NJEA  has  already  gone  into  action  in  support  of  this  program.  Less  than 
a  week  after  the  report  was  subniitted  to  the  Legislature,  it  was  considered  and 
approved  by  our  State  School  Aid  and  our  Executive  Committees.  Elsewhere  in  this 
Review,  we  outline  a  program  for  making  it  known  to  the  public  and  for  building 
the  kind  of  public  support  and  endorsement  it  needs.  For  that  program  we  ask 
your  hard-working  support  until  we  get  results. 
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NEW  "COMPLETE  PENSION”  BILL 


A-455  Would  Make  Possible 

Retirement  After  35  Years 

The  NJEA  is  renewing  its  drive  for  its  “complete  pension”  plan,  which  was 
partially  enacted  into  law  two  years  ago.  This  is  the  measure  long  known  as 
A-286.  That  is  not  its  number  this  year.  This  year  it  is  Assembly  Bill  455, 
sponsored  by  Assemblywoman  Marggraff  of  Bergen  County. 


This  bill  would  make  it  ]K>S8ible  for 
members  of  the  Fund,  especially  new 
entrants  to  retire  after  35  years  service 
credit  in  the  Fund,  regardless  of  age. 
Their  retirement  allowance  w'ould  be  a 
pension  of  N/140  (N,  number  of  years 
service  credit)  multiplied  by  Final 
Average  Salary  (average  for  last  five 
years),  plus  whatever  annuity  the 
member’s  own  payments  will  buy.  For 
example,  after  35  years  of  service 
credit  in  the  Fund,  a  member  could 
retire  at  quarter-pay  pension,  plus 
annuity. 

The  cost  of  this  proposal  is  estimated 
at  only  $350,000  by  the  Fund’s 
actuary,  George  B.  Buck. 

The  NJEA  has  also  indicated  its 
willingness  to  support  an  administra¬ 
tion  proposal  to  change  the  law  re¬ 
garding  the  Special  Reserve  Fund 
created  in  1946  to  receive  profits  by 
the  trustees  from  the  sale  of  bonds. 
This  money  would  be  used  to  meet 
any  deficiencies  in  the  Annuity  Re¬ 
serve  Fund  and  to  cover  any  losses  in 
the  sale  of  stocks.  There  is,  at  present, 
no  provision  for  money  to  meet  any 
Annuity  Reserve  Fund  deficiencies  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  increased  longevity 
of  retired  members.  Under  the  present 
law,  the  Special  Reserve  Fund  money 
is  being  used  to  help  the  State  main¬ 
tain  promised  interest  earnings. 

MANY  NJEA  BIIXS 

Most  of  the  NJEA’s  legislative  pro¬ 
posals  have  been  introduced,  and  are 
the  subject  of  local  discussion  with 
legislators  who  are  in  recess  until 
March  10.  Among  them  are  the  follow¬ 
ing.  (For  details  see  January  Review, 
p.  159,  and  Februarv  Review,  p. 
184.) 

S-7 5  ( Hand )  — Appointment  of  Com¬ 

missioner  of  Education. 

S-83  (Farley) — Extending  permis- 
sission  to  pay  bonus  to  Dec. 
31, 1954.  PASSED  SENATE. 

S>133  (Bodine) — Create  Division  of 
Pensions  in  Treasury  Dept 


.4-199  (M.  D,  Haines) — Retirement 
of  non-members  of  Pension 
Fund. 

.4-233  (Shannon) — Increases  budget 
limit  for  Article  6  districts 
to  3%  of  ratables. 

.4-257  (Thomas) — Removes  July  1, 
1951  limiting  date  from  $800 
minimum  pension  law. 

A-258  (N.  C.  Smith) — To  permit 
purchase  of  prior  service 
credit  by  teachers  in  service 
before  1919 

A-259  (Evans,  Cahill,  Knight) — To 
permit  investment,  by  State 
Investment  Council,  in  cer¬ 
tain  Canadian  securities. 

A-294  (Evans) — To  permit  invest¬ 
ment,  by  State  Investment 
Council,  in  corporate  short¬ 
term  securities. 

.4-3(M),  4-301,  .4-302,  A-303, 

A-304  (Jones) — To  change 
the  title  of  supervising  prin¬ 
cipal  to  Superintendent. 

A-381  (Cavinato) — To  provide  for 
State  deficiency  payments  to 
Pension  Fund  of  at  least 
$2,000,000  a  year. 

4-454  To  protect  teacher  tenure  when 
school  districts  divide. 

Some  thirty  additional  measures 
affecting  education  have  also  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  Legislature  .  These 
have  been  listed  in  a  special  issue  of 
the  School  Legislation  Bulletin  sent  to 
all  schools  on  February  19. 

To  Honor  Conimit^t«ioner 
Educators  throughout  New  Jersey 
are  planning  a  giant  dinner  in  honor 
of  Commissioner  John  H.  Bosshart. 
The  date:  In  May.  The  place:  Rutgers 
University  Commons.  Tickets  are 
available  from  NJEA  Headquarters. 
Make  checks  payable  to  Dr.  Frederick 
L.  Hipp,  who  is  acting  as  treasurer  of 
the  committee  in  charge. 


New  NEA  Secretary 

Dr.  William  G.  Carr  is  the  new  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Secretary  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association.  Dr.  Carr  succeeds 
Executive  Secretary  Willard  E.  Givens, 
who  retires  August  1. 

Dr.  Carr  has  been  Associate  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  since  1940  and  Secretary  of  the 
Educational  Policies  Commission  of 
the  NEA  and  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  School  Administrators  since 
1936.  Dr.  Carr  has  served  as  general 
secretary  of  the  World  Organization 
of  the  Teaching  Profession  since  1946. 

The  newly  appointed  Executive 
Secretary  joined  the  staff  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association  in  1929. 
His  work  has  been  most  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  those  activities  of  the  NEA 
which  deal  with  research,  policy,  and 
international  relations.  He  has  been  a 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  and  in 
numerous  colleges  and  universities. 


Burlington  Makes 
Second  Donation 
To  Headquarters 

A  second  round  of  donations  by 
county  and  local  organizations  to  the 
NJEA  Headquarters  Furnishing  Fund 
has  been  started  by  the  Burlington 
County  Education  Association.  The 
Burlington  teachers  voted  the  initial 
contribution  to  the  Fund  last  year.  In 
February  they  presented  an  additional 
check  for  $100. 

The  Cumberland  County  Education 
Association  recently  sent  a  check  for 
$50  to  the  Furnishing  Fund,  and  the 
Vineland  Teachers  Council  have  con¬ 
tributed  $25. 

Our  Meeting  Room 

During  January  thirteen  groups 
used  the  big  Committee  room  in  NJEA 
Headquarters;  five  were  NJEA  com¬ 
mittees  and  eight  were  NJEA  affiliates 
or  allied  education  organizations. 
Among  the  eight  were  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  the  Teacher 
Veterans,  the  Cooperative  Project  in 
Educational  Administration,  the  Mer¬ 
cer  County  organization,  the  Curricu¬ 
lum  Work  Conference,  and  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Arts  Association. 

The  serving  of  dinners  for  such 
groups  when  diey  meet  has  settled  into 
a  satisfactory  routine;  a  Trenton 
caterer  has  been  serving  excellent 
meals  at  a  very  reasonable  rate.  The 
maximum  number  that  can  be  served 
satisfactorily  in  the  NJEA  Committee 
Room  is  about  30. 
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Salary  Policies  Across  Hudson 


NJEA’s  Research  Division  recendy 
studied  the  salary  policies  in  41  New 
York  State  school  districts  in  the  West¬ 
chester,  Nassau.  Suffolk  areas.  Seven 
districts  reported  averages  greater  than 
$5,000  a  year;  17  listed  average  sal¬ 
aries  of  $4500  or  more;  one  in  every 
two  of  the  districts  studied  pay  their 
teachers  an  average  of  $4400  or  more. 
Bronxville  reported  a  median  salary 
of  $.5650  for  its  teachers. 

With  reference  to  schedules,  the 
study  shows  that  the  4-year  minimum 
salaries  range  from  $2500  to  $3100. 
with  95%  of  the  minima  between 
$2700  and  $3,000.  About  half  the 


districts  report  4-year  minimums  of 
$2900  or  more;  one  in  every  four  has 
a  minimum  of  $3,000  or  more.  All 
of  the  districts  studied  differentiate  at 
tlie  minimum  level  for  5-year  training, 
and  12  recognize  the  6-year  level. 

Half  of  the  districts  have  a  4-year 
maximum  of  $5300  or  more,  with  a 
range  of  $4600  to  $6200.  About  three- 
fourths  of  the  4-year  maximums  are 
between  $5,000  and  $5600.  All  but 
one  of  the  41  districts  maintain  a  dif¬ 
ferential  for  5-year  training;  the  me¬ 
dian  for  these  districts  is  $5600. 
Seventeen  of  the  41  districts  have  a 
6-year  or  doctorate  maximum;  the 


median  for  these  districts  is  $6100, 
with  a  range  from  $5,000  to  $7200. 

NJEA’s  Research  Director  Robert  D. 
Bole  concludes,  “In  general,  the  salary 
schedule  provisions  in  the  school  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Westchester,  Nassau,  and  Suf¬ 
folk  exceed  the  provisions  contained  in 
the  schedules  of  districts  in  comparable 
New  Jersey  counties.  .  .  .  Westchester 
County’s  wealth  compared  to  the  wealth 
of  some  New  Jersey  counties  does  not 
entirely  account  for  the  superiority 
of  the  schedules  in  the  Westchester 
school  districts.  .  .  .  The  existence  of 
a  New  York  state  mandated  salary 
schedule  undoubtedly  helps  to  account 
for  the  liberality  of  these  New  York 
local  district  salary  schedules.” 


NJEA  LEADERSHIP  CONFERENCE  and  HEADQUARTERS  DEDICATION 

planned  by  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  New  Jersey  Council  of  Teacher  Organizations 
Saturday,  April  26,  1952  —  Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton 


GROUP  MEETINGS 

1.  State  Aid — Terrace  Room — 10:00  A.  M.  . 

A.  Is  the  State  Aid  program  clear  to  everyone? 

B.  What  i»  the  tax  program  to  itupport  Stafte  aid? 

C.  What  is  the  opposition  to  State  Aid;  how  can  we  meet  it? 

D.  What  is  a  good  local  program  for  promoting  State  Aid? 

E.  What  will  happen  locally  when  and  if  State  Aid  is 
approved? 

2.  Attacks  on  Education — Reception  Room — 10:00  A.M. 

A.  How  to  tell  attacks  from  legitimate  criticism? 

B.  How  to  handle  the  textbook  problem? 

C.  How  ran  we  organize  onr  friends? 

D.  What  about  pnblicity?  Does  it  help? 

E.  Where  to  get  outside  help  —  NJEA  and  NEA? 

F.  The  place  of  public  relations. 

3.  Teacher  Retirement — Princeton  Room — 10:00  A.M. 

A.  How  can  we  develop  local  support  for  retirement 
liberalization? 

B.  Loral  practices  on  compulsory  retirement  before  age  70? 

C.  Local  practices  on  retiring  non-members  of  TP&AF? 

D.  Retirement  status  of  veterans? 

E.  Recent  changes  in  the  TP&AF  law? 

4.  County  Organizations — Hunt  Room — 10:00  A.M. 

A.  What  is  a  sound  county  organization  program? 

B.  How  should  it  be  financed? 

C.  Can  a  county  organisation  coordinate  local  activities? 

D.  Organizing  county-wide  legislative  action. 

E.  Progress  in  using  onr  retired  teacher  members. 

5.  Teacher  Information,  Interest,  and  Participation — 
Studio  Room — 10:00  A.M. 

A.  What  sort  of  things  do  teachers  want  to  know  about 
Association  activities? 

B.  What  are  the  various  channels  of  communication? 

C.  Association  meetings  —  how  many,  and  how  to  plan 
programs? 

D.  Bulletins  for  everyone,  or  a  Bulletin  Board? 

E.  How  can  we  increase  teacher  participation? 

6.  Salaries — Terrace  Room — 11:15  A.M. 

A.  New  Ideas  in  Developing  Salary  programs. 

B.  Realistic  goals  in  teachers’  salaries. 

C.  A  salary  program  when  State  Aid  is  adopted. 

D.  “Fringe  Benefits”  —  Extra  Pay,  Sick  Leave,  Sabbaticals, 
etc. 

E.  Features  of  a  continuing  salary  program. 

7.  Public  Relations  Programs— Reception  Room — 11:15 
A.M. 

A.  Using  every  teacher  in  public  relations. 

B.  The  care  and  nurture  oi  citizen  committees. 

C.  Coordinating  a  PR  program  with  the  Superintendent. 


D.  What  to  do  where  there  is  no  newspaper. 

E.  Relations  with  other  civic  organizations. 

8.  Developing  Leadership  -Princeton  Room — 11:15 

A.M. 

A.  What  does  a  good  President  do? 

B.  Planning  ahead  for  good  officers. 

C.  Is  a  “permanent”  secretary  desirable? 

D.  Electing  representatives  to  State  Association  posts. 

E.  Who  goes  to  conferences  and  meetings? 

9.  The  Large  City  Organization — Population  ,50,000 — 
Hunt  Room — 11:15  A.M. 

A.  How  do  we  meet  the  problem  of  teacher  unity? 

B.  Can  advertising  help  ns?  Who  writes  onr  ads? 

C.  Is  a  Citizens  Committee  effective  in  a  large  city? 

D.  What  kinds  of  political  activity  are  permissable? 

E.  Can  we  use  a  part-time,  paid  worker? 

12:30  P.M. — Luncheon 
NJEA’s  Centennial. 

2:30  P.M. — NJEA  Headquarters  Dedication — (Out-of- 
doors  at  Headquarters  if  possible). 

LUNCHEON  RESERVATION  BLANK 

New  Jersey  Elducation  Association 
180  West  State  Street 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Please  make  ....  reservations  at  $2.50  each  for 
the  luncheon  at  the  NJEA  Leadership  Conference 
and  Headquarters  Dedication,  in  Trenton  on  Satur¬ 
day,  April  26,  1952.  Enclosed  is  a  check  for  $ . 

Name  . 

Address . 


(Tickets  wiU  be  mailed  to  the  above  address  unless  other¬ 
wise  requested.  On  orders  received  after  A|uU  21,  tickets 
will  be  held  at  the  Conference  Registration  Desk.  No  res¬ 
ervations  will  be  accepted  after  April  24.) 
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For  the  past  year  and  one-half  New 
Jersey’s  school  teachers  have  been 
teaching,  talking  and  practicing  Civil 
Defense.  It  is  a  kind  of  school  work 
children  especially  like — no  home 
work  and  no  final  examinations. 

State  Civil  Defense  Director  Leon¬ 
ard  Dreyfuss  said  the  work  primarily 
was  designed  by  educators  and  the 
New  Jersey  Division  of  Civil  Defense 
for  one  purpose:  to  protect  school 
children  in  the  event  of  enemy  attack 
or  other  emergency. 

The  Elizabeth  Board  of  Education  in 
placing  the  plan  into  effect  assured 
parents:  “Such  measures  in  the  public 
schools  are  undertaken  as  a  sensible 
safety  precaution,  and  not  because  we 
expect  an  enemy  bombing  attack.  .  .  , 
we  believe  that  every  measure  should 
be  taken  for  the  protection  of  all  our 
children  even  if  the  possibility  of 
emergency  is  remote.” 

One  year  and  53  days  later  those 
“sensible  safety  precautions”  were  put 
to  the  test  and  student  and  teacher 
civil  defense  training  paid  off  in  a 
peace-time  disaster. 

These  excerpts  from  newspaper  re¬ 
ports  of  the  January  22  crash  of  a 
two-engine  C<,nvair  of  the  American 


Airlines  in  Elizabeth,  best  tell  the 


Doctors  und  iiur!>es  from  Hackensack  hos¬ 
pital  took  hlood  donations.  Here  a  nurse 
takes  blood  pro-sure  reading^. 


Story : 

A  two-engined  Convair  groping 
through  mist  and  rain  for  a  radar- 
guided  landing  at  Newark  Airport, 
plunged  into  two  houses  directly  across 
the  street  from  Battin  High  School. 

Explosion  and  fire  accompanied  the 
crash,  with  the  death  toll  at  30.  At 
first,  many  thought  the  school  had  been 
hit. 

Twenty  Battin  High  School  girls  re¬ 
maining  after  school  for  detention  were 
frightened  witnesses.  Seated  in  a  room 
on  the  side  opposite  the  crash,  the 
girls  heard  a  deafening  roar  at  3:45 
p.m.,  followed  by  a  terrible  crash. 

At  first  the  girls  thought  the  build¬ 
ing  had  been  hit.  It  shook  from  the 
impart  across  the  street. 

On  orders  from  Michael  Truss,  the 
teacher  in  charge,  the  girls  went  into 
the  emergency  “flash  drill”  of  the  civil 
defense  regulations,  throwing  them¬ 
selves  on  the  floor  under  the  desks. 

Seeing  where  the  plane  had  hk,  Mr. 
Truss  ordered  the  girls  to  leave  the 
building.  The  school  fire  alarm  then 
sounded,  and  everyone  left  the  building. 

After  the  first  few  stunned  and 
horrified  minutes.  Battin  High  was 
turned  into  a  first  aid  center  and  a 
beehive  of  activity  that  lasted  long  into 
the  night.  The  injured  were  taken 
first  to  the  basement  of  the  building. 
Those  with  minor  boms  were  treated 
there.  Those  requiring  further  medical 
attention  were  taken  to  St.  Elizabeth 
Hospital  only  a  block  away. 

The  transformation  of  the  school  into 
a  first-aid  station  and  information 
center  was  quickly  carried  out. 
Walter  A.  Gardell.  civil  defense  of¬ 
ficer  for  the  Elizabeth  school  system, 
credited  the  civil  defense  training  the 
students  and  teachers  received  with 
preventing  confusion,  panic  and  hys¬ 
teria  during  the  early  minutes  of  the 
tragedy. 

One  teacher  said  she  never  thought 
the  civil  defense  first  aid  training  she 
received  a  few  months  ago  “would 
come  in  handy  like  this.”  (Twenty- 
three  thousand  teachers  in  the  state 
have  completed  thi«  first  aid  training.) 


A  TEST  MOBILIZATION 


specialized  rescue  crews,  took  part  in 
the  drill. 

The  drill,  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  the  local  and  State  Civil  Defense 
Headquarters,  offered  proof  of  what 
the  schools  can  do  in  time  of  emer¬ 
gency.  The  basic  idea  was  tliat  the 
schools,  with  their  large  gymnasiums, 
cafeterias,  laboratories,  trained  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  available  manpower  are 
readily  adaptable  in  a  community  for 
such  specialized  services. 

The  signal  for  the  start  of  the  civil 
defense  drill  at  Fairleigh  Dickinson 
was  the  clicking  of  a  Geiger  Counter 
as  it  discovered  the  presence  of  radio¬ 
active  materials.  Previously,  rocks 
bearing  radioactive  elements  had  been 
“planted”  about  the  town,  and  a  crew 
of  students  from  the  Physics  courses 
were  out  on  the  job  scouring  the  area 
to  find  these  rocks  and  to  locate 
sources  of  radioactivity. 

At  that  time,  a  fleet  of  trucks  and 
station  wagons  driven  by  students  set 
out  to  bring  in  the  supposedly  wounded 
from  all  parts  of  Rutherford.  The 
trucks  and  station  wagons  belonged  to 
the  families  of  the  students  and  were 
identified  by  posters  bearing  the  words 
“Fairleigh  Dickinson  College  Civil  De¬ 
fense  Drill.”  A  driver  and  two  aides 
were  assigned  to  each  vehicle. 


BRING  IN  “WOUNDED” 


How  do  you  go  about  setting  up  a 
disaster  control  civil  defense  program 
for  teachers  and  children?  The  pat¬ 
tern  was  set  last  fall  when  Fairleigh 
Dickinson  College  in  Rutherford,  held 
a  full  -scale  civil  defense  disaster  mobil¬ 


ization. 

The  drill  was  designed  to  cope  with 
many  of  the  emergencies  that  follow 
an  atomic  attack.  The  campus  was 
set  up  as  emergency  headquarters  for 
the  Rutherford  area,  and  500  students 
and  faculty  members,  working  in  ten 


Scattered  about  the  town,  in 
“bombed”  areas  (designated  by  white 
powder  markings  on  the  pavement) 
were  the  wounded  bearing  tags  de¬ 
scribing  the  nature  of  their  injuries. 
They  were  carefully  placed  in  the  am¬ 
bulances  and  brought  to  the  emergency 
hospital  set  up  in  the  gymnasium. 

Here,  nursing  students  and  volunteer 
aides,  under  the  direction  of  two 
physicians,  bandaged  and  treated  each 
supposedly  wounded  case  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  injury.  The  wounded 
then  were  transferred  to  the  rows  of 
cots  in  the  gym  to  recover. 

In  another  part  of  the  gym  a  crew 
of  doctors  and  nurses  from  Hackensack 
Hospital  conducted  a  blood  donation 
drill  to  stock  the  blood  bank  of  the 
hospital  for  emergency  use.  Such  a 
donation  drive  would  naturally  be  re¬ 
quired  at  times  of  emergency  and  was 
demonstrated  to  work  in  very  smoothly 
with  the  other  hospital  activities. 

For  minor  injuries  and  simple 
medical  treatment,  a  First  Aid  Station 
was  set  up  in  the  college  Dental  Clinic, 
staffed  by  students  trained  in  First  Aid. 
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at  WORK! 


The  Medical  Laboratories  conducted 
tests  on  water  and  food  for  contamina¬ 
tion  and  also  performed  blood  tests 
and  inoculations.  All  school  labora¬ 
tories  can  be  readied  to  perform  these 
valuable  services. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Also  at  work  were  student  mes¬ 
senger  crews  to  carry  communications 


Two  women  stndents  take  decontamination 
showers  with  special  G-11  soap.  Bathing 
for  speed,  they  achieved  an  average  of 
minutes  per  shower. 

within  the  emergency  headquarters  and 
to  the  outside.  In  the  secretarial 
studies  rooms  student  typists  were  at 
work  on  reports,  letters,  instruction 
sheets,  and  signs.  The  school  mime- 
ogra]:^ing  and  duplicating  services 
were  shown  to  be  of  great  help  in  such 
emergencies. 

The  cafeteria  was  used  as  a  test 
feeding  area  for  the  supposedly  home¬ 
less.  Speeded  feedings  of  soup,  dough¬ 
nuts  and  coffee  to  305  people  was  ac¬ 
complished  in  18  minutes.  Sleeping 
facilities  for  the  homeless,  though  not 
tested  during  the  drill,  were  tentatively 
arranged  in  the  classrooms  and  cor¬ 
ridors. 

The  gymnasium  shower  rooms  were 
used  for  speeded  decontamination 
showers  with  a  special  G-11  soap.  Also 
at  work  was  the  Fire  Crew,  which  re¬ 
ceived  instruction  in  the  location  and 
use  of  all  fire-fighting  equipment. 

CONCLUSIONS  • 

Dr.  Peter  Sammartino,  president  of 
Fairleigh  Dickinson  College,  was  well 
pleased  with  the  results  of  the  Civil 


Defense  Drill  and  presented  his  report 
on  it  to  the  Borough  and  State  Civil 
Defense  Director  Dreyfuss.  In  his 
recommendations  he  pointed  out  that 
any  school  plant  can  serve  as  an  ideal 
emergency  center  and  should  start  to 
make  preparations  accordingly.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  emergency  equipment,  he 
suggested,  should  be  Geiger  Counters, 
two  or  'more  stretchers  and  a  stock  of 
cots  or  folding  beds. 


The  Medical  Staff  that  participated 
in  the  Fairleigh  Dickinson  drill  also 
recommended  that  plans  can  be  made 
for  setting  up  emergency  operating 
rooms  on  the  school  stages,  where 
available  lighting  make  it  feasible  to 
do  this. 

New  Jersey’s  school  teachers  are 
taking  their  cue  for  “sensible  safety- 
precautions”  from  the  Elizabeth  and 
Fairleigh  Dickinson  experiences. 


Senator  Alfred  B.  Littell  of  Sussex  County  lend;*  his  son  Philip  the  family  trurk  for 
use  as  an  ambulance.  Philip  is  a  student  at  the  college. 
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Too  Few  Teachers!  Too  Few  Schools! 


The  crisis  in  our  public  schools 
from  the  National  point  of  view 


By  EARL  J.  McGRATH 

U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education 


The  serious  threat  to  the  Nation’s 
current  school  construction  pro¬ 
gram,  caused  by  the  acute  shortages 
of  steel  and  other  critical  materials, 
underscores  the  steadily  mounting 
pressures  which  our  entire  public 
school  system  is  under.  This  year  the 
enrollment  in  our  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary'  schools  was  around  800,000 
more  than  the  previous  year.  Next 
September,  a  further  increase  of  1,700,- 
000  is  expected.  This  will  bring  the 
total  enrollment  to  a  figure  one-fourth 
greater  than  that  obtaining  at  the  end 
of  World  War  11. 

We  have  neither  teachers  nor  class¬ 
room  facilities  to  take  care  of  this 
tidal  wave  of  youngsters  that  is  bear¬ 
ing  down  upon  our  public  schools. 
Already  the  situation  in  the  elementary 
schools  is  critical  to  the  highest  de¬ 
gree.  Classrooms  are  so  overcrowded 
as  to  make  effective  teaching  almost  im¬ 
possible.  In  a  vast  number  of  com¬ 
munities  classes  are  being  held  in 
school  basements,  apartment  house 
basements,  churches,  garages,  empty 
stores  and  in  come  instances  even  trail¬ 
ers  and  tents.  And,  in  many  instances, 
children  are  going  to  school  on  a  two- 
shift  basis. 

defense  areas 

The  most  desperate  need,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  is  in  the  so-called  defense  areas. 
Here  existing  school  facilities  are  lit¬ 
erally  swamped  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  children  whose  parents 
have  moved  into  these  areas  to  take 
jobs  in  defense  plants.  Some  Federal 
aid  has  been  made  available  to  help 
these  communities  deal  with  these  em¬ 
ergency  problems,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
sufficient  for  their  full  requirements. 

However,  the  situation  as  It  exists 
for  the  whole  Nation  is  scarcely  less 
serious,  and  what  lies  ahead  is  fright¬ 
ening.  By  1957-58,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  total  enrollment,  kindergarten 
through  secondary  schools,  will  reach 
more  than  32  million,  or  6  million 
more  children  than  are  currently  go¬ 
ing  to  school.  And  since  the  high 
birth  rate  of  the  war  and  post-war 
years  shows  little  sign  of  diminishing, 
enrollments  are  likely  to  continue  at 
this  level  for  many  years  to  come. 

TEACHER  SHORTAGE 

To  provide  a  sufficient  number  of 
new  teachers  to  take  care  of  these  in¬ 


creased  enrollments — and  to  cover 
ordinary  losses  through  death,  resig¬ 
nation  and  retirement — it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  over  the  next  10  years  to  train 
annually  a  minimum  of  some  130,000 
young  men  and  women.  So  far  our 
efforts  have  failed  badly.  Over  the 
past  four  years  we  have  averaged  only 
a  little  more  than  70  per  cent  of  our 
annual  scheduled  requirements  for 
adequately  trained  teachers.  For  our 
elementary  schools,  where  the  pres¬ 
sures  are  the  greatest,  we  are  training 
only  about  one  out  of  three  of  the 
number  needed.  The  children  in 
roughly  one  in  every  eight  elementary 
school  classrooms  have  a  teacher  who 
holds  only  an  emergency  certificate, 
and  there  is  no  immediate  likelihood 
that  this  proportion  can  be  substan¬ 
tially  reduced  with  the  present  rate  of 
supply. 

The  primary  cause  of  our  inability 
to  attract  more  young  people  to  the 
teaching  profession  is,  of  course,  our 
failure  to  offer  decent  salaries.  Until 
we  can  establish  a  more  respectable 
wage-scale  for  the  profession  it  is 
doubtful  that  we  shall  be  able  to  secure 
the  full  complement  of  qualified  teach¬ 
ers  we  so  sorely  need. 

ALTRUISM  NOT  ENOUGH 

A  study  made  within  the  Office, 
during  1950-51,  shows  the  fluctuations 
of  teacher  salaries  over  the  last  40 
years,  both  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
real  wages.  The  latter  have  evidenced 
an  almost  steady  comparative  decline. 
Compared  vrith  the  increase  in  real 
wages  in,  say,  the  medical  and  legal 


professions  as  well  as  for  industrial 
workers,  they  are  distinctly  subnormal. 

Without  question,  teaching,  like  the 
ministry,  attracts  many  young  people 
of  idealistic  temperament  who  choose 
the  profession  as  a  form  of  service. 

There  are,  however,  not  enough 
with  such  altruism  and  willingness  to 
sacrifice  to  supply  the  whole  need. 
Furthermore,  there  is  a  legitimate  ques¬ 
tion  in  ethics  to  be  raised  if  accepted 
social  policy  takes  advantage  of  altru¬ 
ism  by  under-paying  the  altruistic.  And 
for  many  who  become  teachers,  the 
profession  offers  a  matter-of-fact  way 
to  earn  a  living.  But  if  the  living  of¬ 
fered  is  increasingly  scaled  downward, 
fewer  will  choose  the  profession  and 
more,  under  economic  pressure — es¬ 
pecially  young  men  trying  to  support 
families — will  abandon  their  profes¬ 
sion  in  favor  of  something  better  calcu¬ 
lated  to  pay  grocery  bills. 

OTHER  CAREERS  OPEN 

Probably  the  difficulty  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  public  attitude  toward 
teacher  salary  levels  reflects  an  earlier  | 
time  when,  for  most  young  women  and 
some  men  of  a  scholastic  bent,  there 
were  few  opportunities  other  than 
teaching.  Today,  that  is  certainly  not 
true.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
fields  which  young  women  with  a  col¬ 
lege  education  (to  concentrate  on  only 
one  sex)  can  enter  and  make  a  genu¬ 
ine  career.  Those  who  enter  business 
with  an  A.B.  and  reasonable  ability 
can  hope  to  climb  the  ladder  into  some 
of  the  better-paying  executive  or 
specialist  jobs.  Only  recently,  a  lead¬ 
ing  department  store  in  New  York  an¬ 
nounce  its  preference  for  Ph.D.8  as 
beginning  copywriters  in  its  advertis¬ 
ing  division! 

Meanwhile,  teachers’  salaries  have 
remained  tied  to  their  original  base. 
Such  necessary  increases  as  from  time 
to  time  were  granted  had,  for  the  most 
part,  to  be  painfully  extracted  from 
the  local  tax  funds.  Only  rarely  have 
the  adjustments  been  sufficient  to  meet 
even  the  rise  in  current  living  costs; 
on  a  competitive  basis  with  other  op¬ 
portunities  offered  to  young  people, 
they  have  become  notoriously  inade¬ 
quate. 

There  are  other  factors,  of  course, 
beside  the  economic.  Many  teachers 
are  overworked  to  the  point  where 
they  “can  no  longer  take  it.”  Others 
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resent  the  limitations  on  their  per¬ 
sonal  freedom  imposed  by  the  mores 
of  the  community.  Still  others  find 
that  the  administrative  methods  of 
many  public  school  systems  act  to  curb 
their  natural  enthusiasm  and  zeal  for 
“doing  a  good  job.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  really 
thorough-going  piece  of  research  into 
all  phases  of  the  teacher  shortage  is 
an  imperative  necessity.  Such  a  study 
should  explore  all  phases  of  the  mat¬ 
ter — economic,  social  and  psychologi¬ 
cal — and  attempt  to  uncover  the  root 
causes.  We  ne^  to  know  why  people 
go  into  teaching,  why  others  do  not, 
and  why  some  leave  it.  We  need  to 
know  what  makes  a  good  teacher  and 
what  makes  an  indifferent  teacher. 
Such  a  study  should  also  be  prepared 
to  make  concrete  recommendations 
that  would  lead  to  corrective  action. 
We  in  the  Office  of  Education  hope  to 
make  such  a  study. 

Bi  n.DING  NEEDS 

The  schoolhouse  shortage  is  equally 
acute.  Here  it  is  not  merely  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  providing  new  classroom  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  additional  enrollments.  We 
are  still  struggling  to  recover  from 
the  effects  of  a  20-year  lag  in  new 
schoolhouse  construction— a  lag  which 
had  its  origin  in  the  depression  of 
the  30’s  and  was  further  intensified 
by  the  shortage  of  labor  and  materials 
during  World  War  II. 

Surveys  show  that  one  out  of  five 
schoolhouses  now  in  use  throughout 
the  country  should  either  be  abandoned 
or  extensively  remodelled.  Many  are 
fire  hazards.  Others  are  health  risks 
lacking  normal  sanitary  conveniences. 
Thousemds  are  essentially  obsolete — 
unsuited  to  modem  educational  needs 
or  the  demands  of  administrative  ef¬ 
ficiency.  And  the  shifting  of  popula¬ 
tion  during  World  War  II  has  left 
many  others  too  remote  from  the 
pulation  centers  they  once  served  to 
utilized  economically. 

Even  if  we  were  able  to  maintain 
our  pre-Korean  rate  of  new  construc¬ 
tion  and  replacement  we  would  be 
providing  less  than  60  per  cent,  on 
an  annual  basis,  of  our  minimum  needs 
over  the  next  seven  years.  Moreover, 
the  immediate  needs  of  our  elementary 
schools  are  so  pressing  that  even  a 
100  per  cent  fulfillment  of  this  pre- 
Korea  schedule  would  fall  far  short 
of  providing  the  number  of  classrooms 
required  to  take  care  of  the  children 
now  going  to  school. 

GUNS  AND  SCHOOLS 

Under  the  impact  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  crisis,  however,  we  are  slipping 
further  and  further  behind.  The  mili¬ 
tary  and  defense  production  needs  of 
the  Nation  have  made  heavy  demands 
on  the  available  steel  and  other  critical 


materials.  The  Controlled  Materials 
Plan  of  the  Defense  Mobilization  Ad¬ 
ministration,  which  went  into  effect 
on  July  seven  of  1951,  provides  for 
only  limited  amounts  of  these  mate¬ 
rials  to  be  set  aside  for  educational 
purposes — that  is,  to  construct  schools, 
colleges  and  libraries.  Most  of  the 
steel  allotted  has  had  to  go  for  projects 
already  under  construction.  Out  of 
1001  applications  to  start  new  con¬ 
struction  in  the  fourth  quarter,  it  has 
been  possible  to  authorize  allocation 
of  materials  to  only  86  of  the  most 
urgent  cases,  or  about  9  per  cent  of 
the  total. 

The  prospect  for  the  future  is  even 
more  ominous,  unless  additional  steel 
is  made  available  for  schools.  Despite 
the  large  number  of  projects  previous¬ 
ly  deferred,  the  actual  allotment  is 
considerably  less  than  our  require¬ 
ments.  Construction  already  under 
way  will  continue  to  absorb  most  of 
this  tonnage,  and  many  new  projects 
will  have  to  be  still  further  deferred. 

What  makes  the  situation  especially 
critical  is  the  fact  that  few  new  school- 
houses  begun  later  than  the  first 
quarter  of  1952,  can  be  ready  for 
occupancy  by  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year  in  September.  Much  of 
this  new  construction  was  designed  to 
relieve  the  pressures  of  the  1,700,000 
increased  enrollment  anticipated  next 
September.  The  failure  to  provide  suf¬ 
ficient  materials  may  mean  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  children  will 
not  be  able  to  find  seats  in  any  class¬ 
room  on  even  a  double  or  triple  shift 

As  this  is  written  there  is  some 
possibility  the  Defense  Production 
Administration,  which  determines  these 
quarterly  allotments,  may  be  persuaded 
to  issue  a  supplemental  allotment  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1952.*  Hearings 
before  a  Congressional  committee  have 
produced  a  mass  of  testimony  on  the 
desperate  conditions  in  which  our 
schools  find  themselves.  And  school 
authorities  and  educational  associa- 


*Since  this  article  was  written  the  allot¬ 
ment  for  the  first  quarter  was  increased  by 
15,000  tons,  making  possible  the  start  of 
some  400  additional  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schoolhouses  in  the  most  overcrowded 
communities. 


tions  are  protesting  vigorondy  the 
present  inadequate  allotment  of  steel. 

No  rational  person,  of  course,  ques¬ 
tions  that  all  requirements  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  defense  production  for 
critical  materials  should  be — and  must 
be — met  in  full.  But  it  is  also  impera¬ 
tive  that  no  temporary  expediency  be 
permitted  further  to  weaken  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  our  educational  system.  It  is 
important  to  build  guns,  tanks  and 
planes,  but  is  equally  important  to 
build  schools. 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  the 
public  is  alert  to  the  dangers  which 
confront  our  public  school  system. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  tell  the 
story — and  the  whole  story — in  a  way 
that  will  persuade  our  citizens  to  take 
positive  action  looking  towards  a  basic 
solution. 

THE  LONG  VTEW 

We  are  entering  what  may  prove  to 
be  the  most  critical  period  in  our 
Nation’s  history.  Without  question,  we 
and  the  other  free  nations  of  the  world 
are  facing  a  threat  to  our  liberties  that 
has  no  modem  parallel.  Moreover,  this 
present  international  emergency  is  one 
that  is  likely  to  be  with  us  for  a  long 
time.  Even  if  by  mobilizing  our  mili¬ 
tary  strength  we  avert  a  third  world 
war,  we  must  expect  to  remain  mobil¬ 
ized  for  defense  for  many  years  to 
come. 

For  the  purely  material  needs  of  our 
long-time  defense  program,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  maintain  our  public  schools  at 
a  maximum  level  of  efficiency.  The 
military  and  production  strength  of 
the  Nation  rests  squarely  on  the  flow 
of  manpower  into  our  labor  market 
and  armed  services.  And  this  man¬ 
power,  to  be  effective,  must  have  the 
basic  training  and  mental  adaptability 
that  only  our  schools  can  provide. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that,  with 
military  strength,  we  assure  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  free  world.  Military 
strength  is  one  essential,  but  it  is  only 
one.  Non-military  essentials  cannot  be 
regarded  as  postponable  or  expend¬ 
able.  Cultural,  ideological,  economic 
and  moral  weapons  are  just  as  im¬ 
portant  as  military  weapons  in  stem¬ 
ming  the  march  of  Communist  ex¬ 
pansion. 

Particularly  to  that  generation  of 
children  now  growing  up  in  our  midst 
we  have  an  over-riding  obligation.  The 
right  of  every  boy  and  girl  to  an  edu¬ 
cation  is  one  of  ffie  great  heritages  of 
our  democratic  tradition.  We  cannot 
short-change  them  on  this  heritage. 
Granted  every  possible  consideration 
for  military  defense  needs,  we  must 
hold  constantly  in  mind  that  what  we 
are  defending  is  democracy  and  the 
essential  fre^oms  of  the  individual. 
And  only  as  our  schools  flourish,  can 
these  freedoms  be  maintained. 
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OVER  the  monnUiii? 


{{P'ith  apologies  to  the  author  of 
The  Little  Engine  That  Could) 


Chug,  chug,  chug.  Puff,  puff,  puff.  The  train  that 
is  the  New  Jersey  public  school  system  rolled  forward 
on  the  tracks.  It  was  a  happy  system  with  such  a  jolly 
load  of  boys  and  girls,  teachers  and  janitors,  and  a  lot 
of  parents  and  other  friends.  Some  of  the  cars  were  filled 
with  all  sorts  of  good  things  for  today’s  children  and 
tomorrow’s  voters.  There  was  the  thrill  of  learning  to 
read  and  write,  the  removal  of  some  rough  edges  that 
comes  from  life  in  a  democracy,  learning  by  the  mistakes 
and  the  handclasps  of  others,  a  warming  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  lunch  program,  vocational  training,  the  invaluable 
training  in  searching  for  the  truth,  the  “facts  of  life” 
from  mathematics  or  biology  or  many  other  arts  and 
sciences,  and  many  other  things  without  which  our  coun¬ 
try  could  not  exist  as  a  free  nation  and  world  leader. 
The  train  was  carrying  all  these  good  things  to  the 
threshold  of  tomorrow  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain. 

As  the  train  chugged  along,  more  and  more  passengers 
came  aboard  and  heavier  and  heavier  became  the  costs 
the  train  carried.  The  fuel  in  the  hard-working  engine 
was  chiefly  local  property  taxes. 

All  of  a  sudden  the  train  began  to  slow  up.  The 
engineer  said,  “We  need  more  help  or  we  cannot  make 
it  over  the  hill  with  this  load.  And  we  cannot  put  anyone 


off  the  train.”  The  brave  engine  labored  on  for  a  while 
and  finally  stopped. 

While  everyone  was  debating  what  to  do,  a  shiny 
new  engine  came  along  on  the  next  track.  It  was  this 
year’s  State  budget.  “Please,  shiny  engine,”  said  the 
passengers,  “help  our  train  over  the  mountain.  Our 
engine  has  too  big  a  load  to  haul  and  the  people  of 
tomorrow  will  be  very  sorry  if  we  do  not  get  our  train 
over  the  mountain.” 

But  the  new  engine  snorted,  “I  pull  you?  I  handle 
much  more  important  jobs.  And  I  have  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  car  of  all,  a  large  surplus!” 

All  those  on  the  education  train  felt  very  sad.  Their 
engine  made  another  try,  but  the  train  barely  moved. 

About  that  time  a  high  school  student  saw  a  BIG 
engine  coming  toward  the  stalled  train.  Happily  he  cried 
out,  “Here  comes  the  State  School  Aid  Commission  Re¬ 
port;  now  we  can  get  more  than  enough  power!” 

“Please,  please,  strong  engine,”  everyone  shouted, 
“help  our  engine  pull  us  over  the  mountain!” 

The  big,  strong  engine  said,  “ - 

{Dear  reader,  maybe  you  would  like  to  finish  the 
story  yourself.  You  may  enjoy  making  your  ending 
fancy,  but  please  don’t  make  it  fanciful!) 
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A  Recommended  State  School 

Support  Program  for  New  Jersey 

Excerpts  from  Part  I  of  the  Report  of  the  State  School  Aid  Commission 


The  Commission,  in  more  than  a 
year  of  study,  has  attempted  to 
answer  the  following  questions; 

1.  Is  there  a  need  for  additional 
financial  support  for  the  public 
schools  from  sources  other  than 
local  property  taxes? 

2.  If  the  need  exists,  how  much  ad* 
ditional  financial  support  for  the 
schools  is  required? 

3.  How  shall  such  additional  moneys 
be  distributed  among  the  school 
districts? 

4.  How  shall  the  State  finance  the 
additional  aid? 

To  DEVELOP  an  informed  basis  to  an¬ 
swer  these  questions,  the  Commission 
took  steps  to  get  first-hand  informa¬ 
tion  from  individuals  and  organiza¬ 
tions  interested  in  education,  business, 
municipal  affairs,  taxes,  and  the  financ¬ 
ing  and  operation  of  the  New  Jersey 
public  school  system. 

Public  hearings  were  held  in  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  and  Camden. 

As  a  result  of  these  public  hearings, 
consultations  with  officials  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  research  and  inquiry 
by  the  members  of  the  Commission, 
and  discussions  at  more  than  nineteen 
meetings,  the  Commission  has  reached 
substantial  agreement  on  the  recom¬ 
mendations  that  follow  herewith. 

NEED  ADDITIONAL  SUPPORT 

Without  question  the  outstanding 
fact  that  comes  out  of  a  consideration 
of  school  costs  is  the  substantial  in¬ 
crease  that  has  occurred  in  the  years 
since  the  beginning  of  World  War  II. 
These  costs,  reflected  in  higher  taxes 
on  real  and  personal  property  at  the 
local  level,  have  forced  the  general  con¬ 
clusion  that  owners  of  real  estate  and 
personal  property  alone  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  to  absorb  the  expienses  of  public 
education  along  with  the  expenses  of 
local  government.  There  is  urgent 
need  for  revenue  from  sources  other 
than  the  property  tax  to  finance  both 
the  present  school  costs  and  the  inevi¬ 
table  increases  in  these  costs.  This 
need  can  be  met  only  by  State  legisla- 
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tion  establishing  a  broader  tax  base 
for  the  support  of  the  public  school 
program. 

A  study  of  public  day  school  op¬ 
erating  costs  reveals  the  steady  rise 
in  cost  levels  which  has  been  charac¬ 
teristic  of  all  phases  of  American  eco¬ 
nomic  life  during  the  past  decade.  The 
total  local  operating  costs  (not  includ¬ 
ing  debt  service,  capital  outlay,  pension 
fund,  and  vocational  schools)  of  pub¬ 
lic  day  schools  rose  $11,000,000  be¬ 
tween  1939-40  and  1944-45,  and 
mounted  an  additional  $54,000,000  be¬ 
tween  1944-45  and  1949-50  to  a  total 
cost  of  $150,000,000. 

Examination  of  school  expenditures 
in  every  county  as  report^  by  the 
Federation  reveals  that  percentage-wise 
the  increases  in  school  expenditures 
over  the  last  decade  ranged  from  a  43 
per  cent  increase  in  Hudson  County  to 
a  166  per  cent  increase  in  Sussex 
County.  Nine  of  the  21  counties  have 
seen  their  school  expenditures  more 
than  doubled  in  the  past  ten  years. 
This  increase  has  not  heen  limited  to 
a  few  districts — in  the  past  five  years 
455  of  New  Jersey’s  .542  school  dis¬ 


tricts  have  heen  forced  to  increase  their 
budgets  by  more  than  .50  per  cent. 

It  is  well  known  that  school  tax 
rates  have  increased  sharply  in  the  past 
decade.  Any  homeowner,  any  busi¬ 
nessman  can  testify  to  that  fact.  Prop¬ 
erty  taxes  have  increased  sharply  for 
all  local  governments  since  1945,  but 
the  largest  increase  has  occurred  in  the 
taxes  levied  for  school  purposes.  The 
average  tax  rate  for  school  purposes  in 
1940  was  $1.79  per  $100  of  assessed 
valuation;  in  1951  the  average  school 
tax  rate  was  $2.72  per  $100.  As  in  the 
case  of  school  budgets,  the  greatest 
increase  in  school  tax  rates  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  past  five  years. 

The  study  of  the  Federation  shows 
that  242  of  the  .542  school  districts  saw 
their  tax  rates  increase  by  more  than 
.50  per  cent  between  1945  and  1950. 

It  is  significant  that  this  rise  in  the 
cost  of  education  has  been  chiefly  due 
to  causes  other  than  the  improvement 
or  expansion  of  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram.  In  fact  the  increases  are  closely 
related  to  the  inflationary  cycle  of  ris¬ 
ing  costs  of  all  phases  of  school  opera¬ 
tion,  together  with  a  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  pressure  of  larger  enrollments. 
Supplies,  fuel,  maintenance,  and  sal¬ 
aries  have  all  pushed  the  costs  upward 
despite  strenuous  efforts  of  school 
boards-  to  hold  the  line. 

Real  school  costs  —  that  is,  costs 
measured  in  terms  of  dollars  of  con¬ 
stant  purchasing  power — lagged  well 
behind  the  1939  level  until  1949-50. 
This  lag  indicates  the  success  of  local 
Boards  of  Education  in  economizing. 
^  Unfortunately  the  quality  of  education 
in  many  districts  undoubtedly  suffered. 
The  evidence  lies  in  teacher  shortage, 
high  teacher  turnover,  difficulties  in 
recruitment  for  teacher-education  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  overloading  of  classes 
which  has  characterized  the  past  dec¬ 
ade.  It  is  only  recently  that  the  real 
cost  of  public  education  has  risen 
above  the  level  which  prevailed  in 
1939-40. 

The  survey  of  the  Federation  shows 
that,  to  house  New  Jersey’s  public 
school  children,  the  local  districts  op¬ 
erated  22,303  standard  classrooms  in 
the  school  year  1945-46.  Between  1946 
and  1951  the  number  of  standard  class- 
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How  to  Figure  Your  Local  State  School  Aid 
Under  the  Commission's  Proposed  Plan 

I.  You  Need  to  Know  .  .  . 

A.  Weighted  ADA* — this  is  the  Average  Daily  Attendance,  increased 
25  per  cent  for  pupils  in  Grades  7-12. 

B.  /{a/a6/e5— local  assessed  valuations  taxable. 

C.  PopuUition — according  to  the  1950  Census. 

D.  Cost  of  Education — total  day  school  costs  (not  including  capital 
outlay  or  debt  service,  and  minus  tuition  received). 

II.  The  Steps 

1.  Multiply  the  Weighted  ADA  (Item  A)  by  $200. 

2.  Determine  the  I..ocal  Fair  Share*  as  follows: 

The  greater  of  (a)  Ratables  (Item  B)  multiplied  by  $.01,  or 

(b)  1950  Population  (Item  C)  multiplied  by  $10; 
But  not  more  than  (c)  Ratables  (Item  B)  multiplied  by  $.03. 

3.  Subtract  Item  2  from  Item  1. 

4.  Multiply  the  Weighted  ADA  (Item  A)  by  $110. 

5.  Multiply  the  Cost  of  Education  (Item  D)  by  .75. 

Local  Aid  will  be  the  greater  of  Items  3  or  4,  but  not  more  than  Item  5. 
*  These  same  figures  have  been  used  in  computing  present  aid. 


rooms  in  use  increased  to  23,165 — ^an 
increase  of  4  per  cent  or  862  class¬ 
rooms  in  five  years.  To  date,  there¬ 
fore,  little  of  the  increase  in  school 
expenditures  has  been  used  to  provide 
additional  physical  facilities  to  meet 
increased  enrollments. 

At  the  same  time,  the  survey  of  the 
Federation  shows,  the  use  of  emer¬ 
gency  or  temporary  sub-standard  class¬ 
rooms  has  almost  tripled,  rising  from 
323  in  1945-46  to  840  in  1950-51.  In 
the  latter  year  portable  buildings 
housed  27  of  the  classes,  while  1^ 
classes  met  in  rented  structures  such 
as  churches  and  firehouses.  Tempo¬ 
rary  rooms  were  constructed  in  school 
basements  for  547  class  groups,  and 
137  classes  were  assigned  undefined 
types  of  housing. 

Every  county  has  some  emergency 
classrooms,  but  Bergen,  with  123,  and 
ELssex,  writh  115,  have  by  far  the  most. 
In  Elssex,  for  example,  the  number  of 
emergency  classrooms  in  use  has  in¬ 
crease  from  17  in  1946  to  115  in 
1951. 

In  15  counties.  743  classes  are  at¬ 
tending  school  on  double  sessions. 
Here  again  Bergen  with  215  and  Elssex 
with  KM)  lead  the  state. 

\Kliile  double  sessions  and  emer¬ 
gency  classrooms  may  be  acceptable  as 
temporary  expedients,  they  cannot  be 
consider^  a  permanent  part  of  our 
school  plant  picture. 

To  replace  makeshift  classrooms,  to 
eliminate  double  sessions  and,  in  some 
cases,  to  relieve  overcrowding,  the 
school  districts  estimate  that  they 
would  need  1,564  new  classrooms 
immediately. 

New  classrooms  are  generally  pro¬ 
vided  out  of  borrowed  funds.  By  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1951,  there  were  125  school 


inevitably  lead  to  an  increase  in  school 
population  as  these  children  reach 
school  age.  In  1945-46  total  day- 
school  enrollments  stood  at  624,108.* 
The  following  year  they  started  to 
climb  and  have  continued  to  climb 
every  year  since  then. 

On  the  basis  of  the  greatly  increased 
birth  rates  of  the  past  few  years,  the 
State  Department  of  Education  and 
such  outside  groups  as  the  State  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  have  predicted  sub¬ 
stantial  increases  in  school  enrollment 
in  the  next  ten  years.  Thus  far  the 
forecasts  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education  in  this  respect  have  been 
conservative  when  compared  to  the 
enrollments  which  actually  material¬ 
ized. 

ENROLLMENTS*  IN  NEW  JERSEY 
PUBLIC  DAY  SCHOOLS,  1945-51; 
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districts  in  New  Jersey  which  had 
exhausted  all  of  their  own  borrowing 
capacity,  or  all  of  their  own  capacity 
and  that  of  their  municipalities,  or  all 
of  their  own  capacity,  that  of  their 
municipality,  and  the  excess  credit 
granted  after  petition  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  and  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

Altogether,  therefore,  there  are  125 
districts  (out  of  542)  in  New  Jersey 
which  face  a  very  uncertain  future  in 
respect  to  their  ability  to  provide  addi¬ 
tional  school  construction  to  house 
their  children.  The  existence  of  some 
unused  borrowing  capacity  in  the  re¬ 
maining  417  districts  does  not  mean 
that  all  of  them  are  financially  able 
to  provide  all  the  schoolrooms  needed 
for  their  children. 

It  IS  equally  important  to  know  what 
the  next  decade  holds  in  store  for  the 
public  schools. 

First  of  all,  there  will  be  many  more 
children  in  the  schools  during  the  next 
few  years  than  there  are  today.  This 
inescapable  fact  ai^ars  from  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  birth  statistics  in  New 
Jersey  for  the  past  20  years.  These 
statistics,  compiled  by  the  New  Jersey 
State  Department  of  Health,  show  the 
following  picture: 

BIRTHS  IN  NEW  JERSEY  BY  FTVE-YEAR 
PERIODS  — 1931-1950 


TOTAL  BUITHS 


AVUUCE 
BIRTBS 
rZB  YEAB 


Year 

Bwths 

K-12 

1945 . 

....  76,995 

627339 

1946 . 

....  95,044 

624,108 

1947 . 

....  106,086 

629,491 

1948 . 

....  97,248 

639,046 

1949 . 

....  97,414 

650350 

19.50 . 

....  97,734 

665,770 

19,51  •• . 

.  97,606 

688317 

19.52 . 

....  98.592 

725,061 

19.53 . 

....  99.588 

755,949 

19.54 . 

....  100..594 

781,538 

19.55 . 

....  101,610 

809,845 

19.56 . 

838,073 

1957 . 

865,534 

1958 . 

892,971 

1959 . 

916,999 

1960 . 

939,716 

nVB-YtAB 

PEBIOD 

1931-1935 

1936-1940 

1941-1945 

1946-1950 


It  is  obvious  that  an  increase  of  this 
magnitude  in  the  State’s  birth  rate  will 


*  The  enrollment  figures  are  from  the  An¬ 
nual  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Education 
for  public  day  schools,  from  which  have  been 
excluded  the  enrollment  of  such  special 
classes  as  those  for  orthopedically  handi¬ 
capped  and  mentally  retarded. 

**  Below  the  horizontal  line  crossing 
through  the  table,  all  figures  on  enrollment 
are  projections.  These  may  have  to  be  al¬ 
tered  if  later  birth  rates  fail  to  follow  their 
predicted  curves.  It  is  known  now  that  the 
1951  birth  rates  will  almost  equal,  if  not  sur¬ 
pass,  the  106,086  births  of  1947  which  repre¬ 
sented  the  highest  peak  in  the  history  of  the 
state. 

While  the  annual  increase  in  school 
enrollments  has  thus  far  been  modest, 
it  is  significant  that  the  increase  has 
been  greater  with  each  passing  year. 
.More  significant  is  the  fact  that  the 
extremely  high  birth  rates  which  began 
in  1946  have  just  begun  to  be  felt  in 
the  schools,  as  these  children  become 
of  school  age. 

By  1960,  if  the  projections  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education  prove 
accurate,  the  schools  of  New  Jersey 
will  have  to  care  for  251,499  (36  ^r 
cent  I  more  pupils  than  were  enrolled 
in  1950-51.  The  projections  are  based 
on  actual  births  through  19.50,  and 
conservatively  estimated  birth  rates  for 
1951-1955. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  present  dec¬ 
ade,  beginning  with  1957,  the  crest  of 
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higher  enroUmenta  will  reach  the  high 
school,  which  will  continue  to  expand 
through  the  1960-1970  decade. 

The  251,499  additional  pupils  ex¬ 
pected  by  1960  will  require  about  7800 
more  teachers.  At  the  1951-52  esti¬ 
mated  average  salary  of  13750,  their 
employment  would  necessitate  adding 
about  $29,000,000  to  the  1950-51 
budget  base. 

Schools  are  already  overcrowded  in 
most  areas.  At  $30,000  per  classroom, 
a  conservative  figure,  tne  housing  of 
251,499  pupils  will  require  new  con¬ 
struction  totalling  at  least  $250,000,000. 

The  Federation’s  survey  predicted 
that  within  the  next  five  years  245 
school  districts  expect  to  see  their  pub¬ 
lic  school  enrollments  increase  by  25 
per  cent  or  more.  Looking  still  farther 
ahead,  there  are  331  school  districts,  3 
out  of  every  5,  which  expect  enroll¬ 
ments  in  19^  to  exceed  those  of  1950 
by  25  per  cent  or  more,  and  about 
half  of  these  expect  the  increase  to 
exceed  .50  per  cent. 

The  same  realization  issues  from 
both  the  State  Department  predictions 
and  the  State  Federation  survey.  The 
public  schools  face  an  incredibly  diffi¬ 
cult  decade.  The  State  Department 
estimates,  which  have  invariably  in  the 
past  erred  on  the  side  of  conservatism, 
are  believed  to  represent  the  minimum 
conditions  that  will  prevail  in  1960. 


1 HESE  FACTS  Constitute  the  major 
basis  on  which  the  local  boards  of 
education  submit  their  plea  for  addi¬ 
tional  funds.  Most  boards  have  seen 
their  budgets  and  their  local  property 
taxes  soar  in  the  past  few  years.  Most 
of  them  expect  substantial  increases  in 
enrollment,  bringing  with  them  a  need 
for  more  classrooms  and  more  teach¬ 
ers.  Many  now  need  new  classrooms 
to  care  for  greater  enrollments  and  to 
eliminate  sub-standard  school  housing. 
Some  have  already  exhausted  their 
school  borrowing  capacity,  and  for 
others  the  borrowing  capacity  is  so 
near  exhaustion  that  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  meet  their  capital  needs. 

It  is  therefore  understandable 
that  local  boards  of  education  are 
concerned  with  the  future  of 
school  expenditures  in  New  Jersey. 
There  is  complete  justification  for 


the  fear  that  the  property  owners 
cannot  continue  to  carry  their 
present  burden,  that  they  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected  to  shoul¬ 
der  the  increased  costs  that  are 
imminent,  and  that  unless  sub¬ 
stantial  relief  is  promptly  pro¬ 
vided  the  high  standard  of  punlic 
education  considered  essenUal  by 
New  Jersey  citizens  will  be  im¬ 
periled. 

The  State  School  Aid  Commission 
has  heard  much  of  the  school  problems 
of  the  large  cities.  The  representatives 
of  several  large  city  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion,  including  those  of  Newark,  Jersey 
City,  Paterson,  Elizabeth,  Trenton,  and 
Camden,  appeared  before  a  hearing  of 
the  Commission  to  explain  their  own 
peculiar  problems. 

These  six  big  cities  contain  22.2 
per  cent  of  total  day  school  enrollment ; 
they  employ  22.5  per  cent  of  the  State’s 
teachers;  and  they  account  for  26  per 
cent  of  the  total  operating  expendi¬ 
tures  of  the  public  day  schools.  The 
six  big  cities,  therefore,  loom  large  in 
the  total  education  picture  of  New 
Jersey. 

More  than  in  most  suburban  and 
rural  communities,  the  large  cities  are 
forced  to  support  a  variety  of  com¬ 
munity  services  in  addition  to  educa¬ 
tion.  In  these  cities,  as  compared  to 
suburban  and  rural  areas,  higher  costs 
prevail  for  salaries  of  all  personnel  and 
for  building  construction,  maintenance, 
and  operation.  The  cities  must  support 
through  the  property  tax  numerous 
services  which  relatively  do  not  weigh 
heavily  upon  the  more  sparsely-settled 
areas — services  such  as  municipal  hos¬ 
pitals,  health  clinics,  public  museums, 
police  academies,  municipal  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  and  technical  learning, 
elimination  of  blighted  housing  areas, 
public  playgrounds  and  parks,  and 
public  baths.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that 
one-half  of  all  taxes  for  “other  munici¬ 
pal  services’’  in  the  State  are  levied 
in  thirteen  cities — Newark,  Jersey  City, 
Paterson,  Elizabeth,  Trenton,  Camden, 
Bayonne,  East  Orange,  Atlantic  City, 
Passaic,  Union  City,  Irvington,  and 
Hoboken. 

None  of  the  six  big  cities  qualifies 
for  more  than  the  minimum  $3.00  aid 
under  the  Pascoe  Formula;  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  Armstrong  Aid  money  is. 


Cost  of  the  Proposed  Plan 

The  cost  estimated 
upon  statistics 
for  1949-50  . .  $76,424,737.55 

(This  is  the  net 
State  aid  granted 
under  the  formula. 

Total  aid  without 
the  75  per  cent  limi¬ 
tation  would  amount 
to  179,142.007.) 

Summary  of  Pro¬ 
posed  State  Aid 

Formula  . $76,424,737.25 

Special  Aids .  15,163,962.81 

Total . $91,588,700.36 

Less  Approximate 

Present  State  Aid  35.000,(K)0.00 

Additional  State 
Aid  Required  by 
This  Plan . $56,-588,700.36 


therefore,  the  important  part  of  state 
aid  as  far  as  they  are  concerned.  'I'he 
steady  decrease  in  the  per-pupil  share 
of  Armstrong  Aid  has  resulted  in  a 
drop  of  almost  $3.55.0(K)  in  the  annual 
state  aid  received  by  Newark  l)etween 
1949  and  the  current  .school  year.  The 
rest  of  the  “Big  Six”  have  had  a  similar 
experience.  (See  Table.) 

Although  the  large  cities  do  not 
have,  to  the  same  extent,  the  problem 
of  rapidly  increasing  enrollment  faced 
by  the  smaller  communities,  the  “Big 
Six”  do  have  a  building  problem. 
Newark  points  out  that  some  of  its 
elementary  schools  date  back  to  the 
1870’s,  that  45  of  its  6.5  school  build¬ 
ings  are  more  than  40  years  old,  and 
that  to  bring  its  school  plant  up  to  the 
standard  recommended  by  a  UJ42  Uni¬ 
versity  Survey  would  cost  between 
$50,000,000  and  $75,000,000. 

Throughout  the  state  the  in¬ 
creased  costs  of  local  government, 
added  to  the  increas<Ml  costs  of 
education,  have  placed  large 
school  flistricts  in  a  position  where 
they  cannot  meet  future  needs  un¬ 
less  a  substantial  amount  of  state 
aid  is  forthcoming  to  broaden  the 
tax  base  and  relieve  the  critical 
situation  now  existing. 


LOCAL  SCHOOL  TAXES  AND  STATE  SCHOOL  AID 
FOR  SIX  LARGE  CITIES  IN  NEW  JERSEY 
— Local  Distkict  School  Tax - - 


-State  School 


City 

1948-49 

1951-52 

Inceease 

% 

1948-49 

1951-52 

'Decrease 

% 

Newark . 

.  114355,594 

117,046,123 

$2.490329 

17.1 

$1364,54* 

$  9.55,005 

$309..536 

24.5 

Jeriey  City . 

.  9,730,739 

11.130378 

1,400,139 

14.4 

692307 

486307 

206.000 

29.8 

Paterson . 

.  3,652321 

4392375 

739,754 

20.3 

398,883 

287,025 

111.8.58 

28.0 

T  renton . 

.  3,332,448 

4,031,117 

698,669 

21.9 

316389 

226,737 

89,852 

28.4 

Camden . 

.  2,642356 

2,976,632 

334376 

12.7 

453308 

275373 

178,035 

393 

Elizabeth . 

.  3329,153 

4,161,743 

932390 

28.9 

321,775 

250,535 

71340 

22.1 

Total . 

.  137,142,811 

$43,738,768 

$6395.957 

17.8 

$3.447303 

$2,480,782 

$966,521 

28.0 
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HOW  MUCH  ADDITIONAL  STATE  AID  IS  NEEDED? 


At  the  present  time  (1951-52)  New 
Jersey  appropriates  approximately 
$35,000,000  for  state  aid  to  schools. 
This  includes  the  Pension  Fund  con¬ 
tribution  of  about  $10,000,000. 

Between  1939-40  and  1944-45  the 
burden  of  school  support,  raised  almost 
wholly  through  real  estate  taxes,  in¬ 
creased  by  more  than  $11,000,000. 

In  1945,  real  estate  was  too  heavily 
burdened  because  of  school  costs.  Hie 
Pascoe  and  Armstrong  Laws  of  1946 
and  1948,  amounting  to  about  $20,- 
000,000  by  1949-50,  may  be  said  to 
have  relieved  this  burden  to  a  mod¬ 
erate  degree. 

Between  1945  and  1950  the  local 
school  districts  increased  their  ex¬ 
penditures  for  school  support  by  about 
$54,000,000  and  by  1951  had  added 
at  least  $6,000,000  more,  making  a 
total  increase  of  about  $60,000,000. 

The  Commission  recommends, 
therefore,  that  the  State  assume, 
through  a  revised  State  aid  pro¬ 
gram  financed  hy  taxes  other  than 
levies  upon  property,  at  least  the 
additional  $55,000,000  to  $60,> 
000,000  that  has  been  absorbed 
by  property  taxpayers  since  1945. 
Tliis  would  mean  a  total  State  aid 
program  of  almost  $95,000,000, 
including  the  $35,000,000  now 
appropriated  by  the  State. 

An  increased  State  aid  program 
has  been  long  overdue  in  New 
Jersey.  It  does  not  represent  new 
money  to  be  spent  for  education, 
but  rather,  substantial  relief  for 
the  local  district  which  presently 
has  only  one  major  tax  resource 
for  all  local  functions — property 
taxes. 

This  State  aid  program  would  not 
make  the  Slate  an  excessive  nor  a 
dominant  partner  in  the  education  of 
New  Jersey’s  children.  ^  hen  local, 
county,  and  state  appropriations  for 
public  education  are  totalled,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  1951  cost  of  education 
wiU  exceed  $203,000,000.  By  the  time 
such  additional  revenues  would  be¬ 
come  available,  state  aid  of  $95,- 
000,000  would  constitute  from  40  to 
50  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  educa¬ 
tion  as  compared  to  the  18.8  per  cent 
contributed  by  the  State  in  1949-50. 
Half  of  the  states  in  the  Union  now 
provide  almost  45  per  cent  or  more  of 
public  school  costs. 

Present  state  aid  programs  in  New 
Jersey  and  its  neighboring  states  are 
pictured  below.  Since  1949-50  the  trend 
of  greater  sharing  by  the  states,  has 
been  upward.  All  evidences  attest  to 
the  realistic  nature  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  proposal. 

Increas^  enrollments  would  under 
this  plan  cause  state  appropriations  to 
increase,  but  such  increases  would  not 


PERCENTAGE  OF  STATE  SUPPORT 
(1949-50)  GIVEN  BY  NEIGHBOR¬ 
ING  STATES 


PERCENTAGE  OF 
STATE  SUPPORT 


New  Jersey.. 
Maryland  . . . 
New  York... 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware  . . . 


reflect  educational  costs  that  may  rise 
in  the  future  due  to  inflation.  ()nly  a 
change  in  the  formula  itself  can  cor¬ 
rect  the  situation  that  may  arise  if 
further  inflation  in  costs,  falling  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  local  communities, 
should  b^ome  more  serious. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  enough 
that  the  Commission's  plan  is  based 
not  upon  rising  costs  of  the  future, 
but  rather  upon  the  increases 
which  have  already  occurred  in 
the  past  half-decade,  and  which 
have  resulted  in  an  inequitable 
overload  on  local  real  estate.  The 
additional  $55,000,000  to  $60,- 
000,000  of  new  state  aid  money 
will  relieve  the  overload,  and  wiU 
strengthen  the  financial  structure 
of  both  school  districts  and  local 


governments. 

The  cost  of  education  will  continue 
to  rise,  even  without  more  inflation, 
because  of  the  additional  pupils  who 
will  be  enrolled  in  the  public  schools 
during  the  1950-60  decade.  Even  on 
the  basis  of  1950  living  costs  and  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  birth  rate 
would  decrease  after  1950,  the  survey 
of  the  Federation  led  to  the  prediction 
of  a  $50,000,0(X)  increase  in  education 
from  19^-51  to  1960. 


But  even  this  figure  is  too  conserva¬ 
tive  to  be  fully  realistic.  To  employ 
7,777  new  teachers  by  1960,  which  the 
State  Department  of  Education  pre¬ 
dicts  as  necessary,  will  require  an  in¬ 
crease  of  about  $29,(XX),0(X),  at  the 
average  salary  (1951-52)  of  $3,750  per 
teacher,  for  teacher  payrolls  alone. 
The  average  salary,  however,  is  stead¬ 
ily  increasing,  so  an  even  greater  ex¬ 
penditure  can  be  anticipated. 

Teachers’  salaries  average  about  60 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  day-school  op¬ 
erations.  If  this  ratio  were  maintain^ 
in  the  future,  the  almost  $30-million 
increase  in  teachers’  salaries  will  be 
accompanied  by  increases  in  other  cur¬ 
rent  expense  items  totalling  about  $20- 
million.  Anticipated  teacher  payrolls 
and  other  increases  will  thus  total  an 
additional  $50-million  by  1960. 

By  these  methods,  the  Commission 
estimates  that  $50-million  additional 
monies  will  be  needed  for  current  op¬ 
erating  expenditures  for  day  schools  by 
1959-60.  In  addition  it  is  estimated 
that  debt  service  requirements  for 
financing  new  school  construction  will 
have  increased  substantially  by  that 
time. 

All  of  these  estimates  assume  that 
the  present  level  of  prices  and  salaries 
will  prevail  over  the  next  decade.  The 
foregoing  figures  may  therefore  be 
considered  to  be  very  conservative. 

The  Commission  recommends, 
therefore,  that  a  State  aid  program 
to  provide  at  least  an  additional 
$55,000,000  to  $60,000,000  for 
schools  should  be  adopted  to  main¬ 
tain  an  adequate  public  school 
program  in  New  Jersey  without 
throwing  an  intolerable  burden 
on  local  property  owners. 


HOW  SHALL  SUCH  ADDITIONAL  SUMS  BE  DISTRIBUTED? 


1.  The  State  has  an  obligation  to  lue 
its  resonrees  to  assure  at  least  a  minimam 
standard  of  education  throughout  the  State, 
by  a  formula  which  takes  into  account  the 
needs  of  districts  with  limited  financial 
resources.  This  is  simply  a  recognition 
that  all  districts  are  not  equal  in  their 
ability  to  support  education. 

2.  The  State,  to  encourage  districts  to 
provide  certain  desirable  kinds  of  ednea- 
tion,  shonid  continue  the  following  neces¬ 
sary  appropriations  called  Special  Aids: 


SPECIAL  AIDS  AND  THEIR 
19.51  APPROPRIATIONS* 


Library  .  I  10,000.00 

Crippled  Children .  300.U(K).00 

Vocational  Schools .  fi.lT.OtHl.OO 

Industrial  Schools  .  75.000.00 

Materials  and  Supplies. .  75.000.00 

Pension  Contribution...  9,973.428.52 

Transportation .  3.107.439.29 

Dependent  Children  ....  426.485.00 

Helping  Teachers .  2%.660.00 

Elmergency  Aid .  100,000.00 

County  Superintendents.  142,950.00 


Omitted  from  this  list  are  $845,502.24 
of  deficiency  appropriations,  which  would 
no  longer  be  needed,  under  an  expanded 
state  aid  program  and  $1,137,744.00  for 
manual  training  aid.  The  Commission  feels 
that  manual  training,  after  being  given  a 
financial  incentive  for  many  years,  has 
proved  its  worth,  and  that  school  districts 
will  be  able  to  continue  such  classes 
through  the  larger  per-pupil  grants  which 
the  new  plan  of  distribution  proposes. 

3.  The  State  has  a  responsibility  for 
the  education  of  every  child  and  should 
provide  a  substantial  amount  of  minimum 
support  for  the  education  of  every  child. 

4.  The  State  shonid  not  undertake  a 
disproportionate  share  of  local  school  costs, 
and  no  school  district  shonid  receive  State 
Aid  in  an  amount  greater  than  75  per  cent 
of  its  total  day-school  costs. 


TOTAL  .  115,163,714.81 


*  Regional  High  Schools,  formerly  in¬ 
cluded  under  Special  Aids,  will  derive  their 
aid  from  the  Formula  under  the  proposed 
plan. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


THE  RECOMMENDED  PLAN  OF  DISTRIBUTION 


1.  The  range  of  state  aid  would  be 
$110  to  $200.  instead  of  S3  to  $94  as 
now,  under  the  Pascoe  Act — if  it  were 
not  for  the  operation  of  the  State  aid 
ceiling  of  75  per  cent  of  local  school 
costs.  Without  the  ceiling,  every  dis¬ 
trict  would  receive  at  least  $110  per 

fmpil.  With  the  ceiling,  districts  with 
ow  costs  might  receive  less  than  the 
$110  minimum.  As  their  costs  in¬ 
crease,  however,  the  effect  of  the  ceil¬ 
ing  would  be  minimized.  According  to 
1949-50  estimates  the  75  per  cent  ceil¬ 
ing  would  bring  the  amount  of  State 
aid  about  $2,717^270  below  the  sum 
that  would  otherwise  be  required. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  district  could 
get  as  much  as  $200,  unless  it  had  no 
^al  ratables.  It  could  get,  at  most, 
$200  minus  its  “fair  share”  of  local 
support. 

2.  The  change  to  the  proposed  plan 
could  be  accomplished  by  three  simple 
amendments  to  the  Pascoe  Act;  chang¬ 
ing  the  $94  figure  for  the  foundation 
program  to  $200;  changing  the  $3  fig¬ 
ure  for  minimum  aid  to  $110;  and 
adding  a  clause  for  the  75  per  cent 
“ceiling.” 

3.  The  Armstrong  Distribution  Act 
would  be  repealed.  The  entire  program 
would  operate  within  the  framework  of 
the  Pascoe  equalization  formula,  ex¬ 
panded  as  above. 

4.  The  sections  of  the  Pascoe  Act 
dealing  with  deficiency  aid  and  mu¬ 
nicipal  certification  would  be  repealed. 
This  would  eliminate  $845,502.24  of 
deficiency  aid  apportioned  for  1951- 
52.  The  elimination  of  these  two  items 
would  simplify  the  state  aid  program 
and  would  facilitate  public  under¬ 
standing. 

5.  The  “Special  Aids”  would  not 
include  provision  for  the  present  aid 
for  manual  training,  for  Uie  reasons 
heretofore  stated.  This  would  save 
$1,137,744  distributed  for  this  purpose 
in  1951-52. 

6.  The  “local  fair  share”  would 
remain  the  same  as  in  the  Pascoe  Law. 
The  difference  between  $200  per  pupil 
and  the  local  share  but  not  less  than 
1110  per  pupil  would  be  provided  by 
die  State,  subject  to  the  maximum  of 
75  per  cent  of  local  costs,  as  noted 
above. 

7.  To  make  adjustment  for  the 
disparities  in  assessment  policies 
among  the  districts,  the  Commis- 
lion  recommends  that  local  as- 
lessments  he  equalized  according 
to  a  uniform  formula  to  be 
adopted  by  the  State — ^but  that 
this  be  done  for  gtale  aid  purpote* 
only,  without  affecting  assess- 
aienis  for  purpote*  of  local  taxa~ 
lion.'*'  This  is  the  method  used  in 
New  York,  and  contained  in  the 
original  Mort  Plan  adopted  in  New 


The  Formula 


$200  times  the  Weighted  A.D.A. 

minus  the  Local  Fair  Share, 
but  not  less  than  $110  times  the 
weighted  A.D.A., 
and  not  more  than  75  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  education. 

(1)  Weighted  A.D.A.  means  Average 
Daily  Attendance  weighted  by  count¬ 
ing  elementary  school  pupils  as  1  and 
pupils  in  grades  7  to  12,  inclusive,  as 
1.215.  This  is  done  because  of  the 
higher  cost  of  secondary  education. 

(2)  Local  Fair  Share  is  a  10-mill  levy 
on  ratables  or  $10  per  capita,  which¬ 
ever  is  the  greater,  but  not  to  exceed 
a  30-miU  levy  on  ratables. 

(3)  All  computations  will  be  based  upon 
statistical  information  for  the  year 
preceding  the  time  of  computation. 
Statistics  for  1950-51  would  be  used 
for  computation  in  the  fall  of  1951. 
Legislative  appropriation  would  be 
made  during  the  spring  of  1952. 
Moneys  would  be  distributed  during 
the  school  year  19.‘>2-53. 


gram  should  result  in  a  substantial 
decrease  in  taxes  on  real  estate;  in 
others  it  should  prevent  a  substantial 
increase  in  such  taxes.  Such  tax  relief 
would  help  attract  industry,  business, 
and  homeowners  to  the  State  of  New 
jersey  with  its  many  important  ad¬ 
vantages  of  good  location,  adequate 
supplies  of  labor,  power  and  trans¬ 
portation. 

This  program  still  leaves  a  major 
part  of  the  burden  of  education  and 
its  increasing  costs  on  the  local  dis¬ 
tricts.  In  the  long  run  the  local  dis¬ 
trict  has  the  direct  interest  of  both 
children  and  taxpayer  at  heart  and  is 
well  prepared  to  direct  the  schools 
effectively. 


\ 


CONCLUSION 


Jersey  in  193.5,  but  never  effectu¬ 
ated  because  funds  were  not  pro¬ 
vided. 

8.  The  proposal  would  provide 
for  every  child  in  the  State  a  foun¬ 
dation  program  costing  not  less 
than  $200  per  pupil.  The  State 
would  share  the  cost  of  this  with 
the  district,  according  to  the  dis¬ 
trict's  local  financial  ability,  but  in 
no  case  would  the  Statens  share  be 
less  than  $110  per  pupil,  unless 
the  $110  represents  more  than  75 
per  cent  of  local  school  costs.  In 
this  way  a  minimum  standard  of 
education — ^which  the  Commission 
finds  cannot  be  maintained  at  a 
cost  of  less  than  $200  per  pupil — 
would  be  assured  for  every  public 
school  pupil  in  every  district  in 
the  State.  Such  a  foundation  pro¬ 
gram  would  meet  today^s  condi¬ 
tions,  for  over  half  the  school  dis¬ 
tricts  of  New  Jersey  were  spending 
over  $200  per  pupil  in  1949-50. 
In  these  districts  lived  far  more 
than  half  of  the  pupils. 

In  many  school  districts  such  a  pro¬ 


This  report,  dealing  with  the  need, 
the  amount  reconunended,  and  the 
suggested  pattern  of  distribution,  con¬ 
stitutes  Part  I  of  the  report  of  the  State 
School  Aid  Commission,  whose  func¬ 
tion  was  described  as  follows: 

“There  is  hereby  created  a  State 
School  Aid  Commission  to  investigate 
and  study  the  question  of  additional 
State  financial  aid  to  the  public  schools 
of  New  Jersey  for  school  needs,  the 
costs  thereof  and  a  system  of  finance 
adequate  to  meet  such  needs.” 

A  second  part  of  this  report  will  be 
issued  later,  dealing  with  “a  system  of 
finance  adequate  to  meet  such  needs.” 
A  third  part  will  deal  with  miscellane¬ 
ous  financial  problems. 

The  recommendations  of  this  re¬ 
port,  in  respect  to  the  $92,000,000 
of  state  support,  including  almost 
$57,000,000  of  additional  money 
to  relieve  the  overload  already 
existing  upon  local  property  tax¬ 
payers,  the  Commission  feels  to  be 
eminently  justified.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  consider  this  program  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  educational  welfare  of 
the  State  if  the  challenges  to  public 
school  education  over  the  next 
decade  are  to  be  met  with  good 
chances  of  success. 


*  The  Commission  recommends  that,  if 
its  proposal  for  equalization  of  local  assess¬ 
ments.  for  the  purposes  of  state  aid  distribu¬ 
tion,  be  accepted,  the  recovered  amount  be 
used  to  increase  the  minimum  aid  of  $110 
as  much  as  the  recovered  money  will  permit. 


District  by  District  Comparisons 

In  the  following  pages  the  Review  shows  die  amount  of  aid  which  each 
school  district  would  receive  under  the  proposed  State  Aid  plan,  as  compared 
with  the  amount  now  being  distributed.  These  figures  are  taken  from  the 
printed  Report  of  the  State  School  Aid  Commission,  which  shows  in  detail 
how  the  proposed  aid  is  computed. 

The  PROPOSED  AID  shown  in  Col.  1  is  the  amount  that  would  have  been 
distributed  to  districts  under  the  proposed  State  Aid  formula  had  that  been 
in  effect  this  year.  It  is  based  on  1949-50  enrollment  figures. 

The  STATE  AID,  1951-52  shown  in  Col.  2  is  the  amount  actually  distributed 
in  1951-52  based  on  the  present  State  Aid  laws.  These  figures'  also  are  computed 
on  1949-50  enrollment  data.  They  include  both  Pascoe  and  Armstrong  aid. 

Neither  column  includes  special  aids. 
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Proposed 
State  Aid 


State  Aid 
1951-52 


ATLANTIC 


Absecon  . 

. $  56,421.57  $ 

20,675.19 

Atlantic  City  . 

.  735.240.00 

88,066.13 

Brigantine  . 

.  17,494.00 

3.840.34 

Buena  Vista  . 

.  136,810.70 

52.283.41 

Corbin  City  . 

.  6.250.00 

2.201.55 

Egg  Harbor  City  . 

.  75.040.00 

22.002.89 

Egg  Harbor  Twp . 

.  107,490.00 

41.301.41 

Estell  Manor  . 

.  7,740.00 

3,851.72 

Folsom  . 

.  8,655.00 

3,241.09 

Galloway  . 

.  95.672.48 

38,980.13 

Hamilton  . 

.  90.203.72 

32,888.07 

Hammonton  . 

.  159,120.00 

46,146.63 

Linwood  . 

.  42,090.41 

21,073.50 

Longport  . 

.  8.250.00 

988.40 

Margate  City  . 

.....  75.625.00 

11,303.93 

Mullica  . 

.  35.879.63 

14,743.01 

Northfleld  . 

.  56,810.24 

17.280.43 

Pleasantville  . 

.  235,289.01 

85.824.68 

Port  Republic  . 

.  11,034.06 

4.288.25 

Somers  Point  . 

.  60,230.00 

21.829.60 

Ventnor  City  . 

.  106,617.50 

19,788.33 

Weymouth  . 

.  23,456.49 

13,017.66 

TOTALS  .  $  2,151,419.81  $  565,636.35 


BERGEN 


Allendale  .... 

....  $  57,038.00  % 

19,380.21 

Alpine  . 

7,260.00 

869.79 

Bergenfield  . 

338,203.55 

104,004.20 

Bogota  . 

127,290.00 

31,109.33 

Carlstadt  . 

91,460.00 

20,600.11 

Cliffside  Park  . 

197,670.00 

34,809.49 

Closter  . 

78,550.00 

23,150.31 

Cresskill . 

74,178.00 

21,739.77 

Eiemarest  . 

_  39,480.00 

10,637.77 

Dumont  . 

268,087.43 

124.708.30 

East  Paterson . 

227,948.13 

71,545.63 

East  Rutherford . 

116,407.50 

22,445.38 

Edgewater . 

59,537.50 

7,132.95 

Emerson  . 

43,432.00 

14.278.36 

Englewood  City  . 

311,107.50 

37,272.53 

Englewood  Cliffs . 

_  10.147.50 

1,215.73 

Fairlawn  . 

485,571.00 

149,118.30 

Fairt’iew . 

145,550.00 

33,798.36 

Fort  Lee  . 

128.782.50 

15.428.91 

Franklin  Lakes 

.  41.414.00 

10,679.30 

Gcu^eld  . 

_  444.310.00 

97,077.40 

Glen  Rock  . 

.  139,916.00 

26,415.62 

Hackensack  . 

447,590.00 

58,799.64 

Harrington  Park . 

_  43,408.00 

14,781.37 

Hasbrouck  Heights  . 

142.252.00 

32,488.65 

Haworth  . 

42,224.00 

12,806.85 

Hillsdale  . 

.  97,118.00 

32,175.08 

Hohokus  . 

.  47,361.00 

7.978.43 

Leonia  . . 

.  116,034.00 

18,931.01 

Little  Ferr>'  . 

.  124.153.70 

43,232.08 

Lodi  . 

_  340.789.54 

143,936.94 

Lyndhurst  . 

.  462,201.87 

157,659.68 

Mahwah  . 

.  83,907.00 

18,676.62 

Maywood  . 

160,299.09 

44.512.36 

Midland  Park  . 

.  93.000.00 

26,763.49 

Montvale  . 

45.698.00 

16,736.00 

Moonachie  . .  . 

.  43.581.67 

18,995.22 

New’  Milford  . . 

122,804.33 

51,412.14 

North  Arlington  . 

.  207,408.00 

49,302.78 

Northvale . 

42,875.21 

18,022.78 

Norwood  . 

.  51,098.00 

18,494.79 

Oakland  . 

.  34,606.00 

5,787.73 

Old  Tappan  . 

. .  . .  18,118.40 

7,154.23 

Oradell  . 

.  65,752.50 

7,877.54 

Palisades  Park . 

.  209.490.00 

70,117.85 

Paramus  . 

.  110,360.00 

23,426.09 

Park  Ridge  . 

.  72,186.00 

24,850.26 

Ranup.’V  . 

.  118.262.00 

40,359.25 

Ridgefield  . 

.  108,322.50 

15,469.93 

Ridgefield  Park  . 

.  222,330.00 

61,781.34 

Ridgewood  . 

.  325,050.00 

38,942.92 

River  Edge  . 

.  175.612.75 

55,946.54 

River  Vale  . 

.  34.240.00 

10,452.35 

Rochelle  Park . 

.  58.446.00 

12,547.58 

Rockleigh  . 

.  1,787.50 

214.15 

Rutherford . 

.  229, 075.00 

27,444.55 

Saddle  River  Boro.  . . 

.  17,62750 

2,405.24 

Saddle  River  Twp . 

.  141,981.93 

56,546.03 

South  Hackensack  . . . . 

.  32,332.00 

12,346.13 

Teaneck  . 

.  655,337.00 

173,499.36 

Tenafly  . 

176,495.00 

23,111.33 

Teterboro  . 

522.50 

62.60 

Upper  Saddle  River  . 

12,760.00 

1,528.72 

Waldwick  . 

62,350.00 

20,619.80 

Wallington  . 

155,040.00 

40.496.75 

Washington  Twp . 

19,878.00 

3,851.88 

Westwood . 

141,826.00 

41,932.26 

Woodcliffe  Lake  . 

29,715.00 

8,346.84 

Wood  Ridge . 

84,507.50 

10,124.49 

Wyckoff  . 

126.621.00 

45,675.93 

TOTALS  . 

. . .  $  9,587,785.10 

$  2,506,043.32 

BIHLINGTON 

Bass  River  . 

...  $  15.210.00 

$  5,052.94 

Beverly  . 

65.467.10 

29,632.96 

Bordentown  City  . 

57.700.96 

27,231.11 

Bordentown  Twp . 

34,717.80 

13,859.18 

Burling^ton  City  . 

262,900.00 

84.696.25 

Burlington  Twp . 

71,350.00 

25,092.24 

Chesterfield  . 

28,110.62 

11,070.94 

Cinnaminson  . 

78,010.00 

28.638.05 

Delanco  . 

65,470.00 

22,685.76 

Delran . 

42,286.16 

13,139.56 

Easthampton  . 

10,487.42 

3,510.56 

Edgewater  . 

29,590.00 

9,802.89 

Evesham . 

41,811.28 

22,777.44 

Fieldsboro  . 

12,576.24 

6,111.23 

Florence  . 

152,260.00 

44,676.58 

Hainesport  . 

22,555.68 

9.33a72 

Lumberton  . 

15.880.00 

3,447.18 

Mansfield  . 

44,265.01 

17,646.42 

Maple  Shade . 

123,100.00 

37,603.40 

Medford  Lakes . 

3,905.00 

467.84 

Medford  Twp . 

56,221.14 

25,317.88 

Moorestown . 

168,138.99 

67,761.09 

Mt.  Holly  . 

93,530.00 

15,699.11 

ML  Laurel . 

59,379.14 

26,761.43 

New  Hanover . 

41,463.85 

28,870.79 

North  Hanover  . 

23,271.49 

11,884.92 

Palmyra  . 

106,620.00 

30,729.49 

Pemberton  Bor . 

23,160.11 

13,575.26 

Pemberton  Twp . 

80,256.34 

37,917.94 

Rancocas  Valley  Reg.  . . , 

64,737.95 

46,623.05 

Riverside  . 

103,230.00 

21,835.98 

Riverton  . 

40,463.00 

9,212.79 

Shamong  . . 

20,499.87 

11,931.12 

Southampton  . . 

52,953.47 

29,375.47 

Springfield  . 

35,834.49 

12,846.30 

Tabernacle . 

26,817.68 

13,643.80 

Washington . 

12.520.00 

5.399.16 

Westampton  . 

14,370.00 

4,739.95 

Willingboro  . 

19,147.90 

7,618.07 

Woodland . 

14,820.00 

6,576.26 

TOTALS  . 

....  $  2,235,088.69 

8  844,801.09 

CAMDEN 

Audubon  . 

.  1  207,767.47  | 

68,197.68 

Barrington  . 

.  43,624.61 

17,027.14 

Bellmawr  . 

.  92,356.40 

74,115.15 

Berlin  Bor . 

.  47,803.02 

21,250.50 

Berlin  Twp . 

.  28,227.40 

15,913.60 

Brooklawn  . 

.  42,910.00 

13,157.47 

Camden  . 

.  1,716,357.50 

205,629.85 

Chesilhurst  . 

.  5,370.00 

2,297.41 

Clementon  . 

.  49,527.94 

15.589.88 

Collingswood  . 

.  188,483.00 

30,133.18 

Delaware  . 

.  189.705.00 

57,375.72 

Gibbsboro  . 

.  20,375.18 

5,292.81 

Gloucester  City  . 

.  209,880.00 

43,725.78 

Gloucester  Twp . 

.  142.571.80 

67,123.40 

Haddon  Twp . 

.  191,212.20 

47,460.18 

Haddonfield  . 

.  166,272.00 

27,051.77 

Haddon  Heights . 

.  107,396.00 

23,312.77 

Hi  Nella  . 

.  5,078.90 

3,751.88 

Laurel  Springs  . 

.  29,269.56 

9,739.75 

Lawnside  . 

.  36,907.19 

26,497.22 

Lindenwald  . 

.  37,951.40 

16,984.81 

Magnolia  . 

.  38,125.78 

22,218.72 

Merchantville  . 

.  59,168.00 

20,313.87 

Mt.  Ephriam  . 

.  61,962.18 

31,273.62 

Oaklyn  . 

.  95,710.00 

31,318.01 

Pennsauken . 

.  427,910.81 

118,878.n 

Pine  HIU  . 

.  28,595.04 

15,753 J7 

Runnemede  . 

.  79,885.96 

40,668.38 

Somerdale  . 

.  24,756.11 

15,412.4 
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Stratford  .  24,023.39  11,530.58 

Voorhees  .  39,139.55  17.300.53 

Waterford  .  42,880.24  18,390.70 

Winslow  .  73,458.47  30.229.29 

Woodlynne  .  43,140.00  8,764.09 

Lo.  Camden  Co.  Reg .  113,934.59  73,962.50 

TOTALS  .  $  4,711.736.69  $  1,247,642.87 

CAPE  MAY 

Avalon  .  $  6,792.50  $  813.78 

Cape  May  City .  44,990.00  5,390.07 

Cape  May  Point  .  1,182.50  141.67 

Dennis  Twp .  45,508.49  21,885.72 

Lower  Twp .  52,228.35  23,792.15 

Middle  Twp .  113,852.10  54,582.74 

North  Wildwood  .  40,590.00  4,862.92 

Ocean  City  .  99,715.00  11,946.45 

Sea  Isle  City  .  16,995.00  2,036.10 

Stone  Harbor  .  9,680.00  1,159.72 

Upper  Twp .  44,200.00  14,998.45 

West  Cape  May  .  18,891.73  7,276.50 

West  Wildwood  .  3,575.00  428.31 

Wildwood  .  83,407.50  9,992.71 

Wildwood  Crest  .  24,200.00  2,899.30 

Woodbine  .  32,775.50  13,345.48 

TOTALS  .  $  638,583.67  $  175,552.07 

CUMBERLAND 

Bridgeton  .  $  359,225.07  $  147,341.20 

Commercial  .  61,409.65  26,161.26 

Deerfleld  .  44,497.35  17,439.34 

Downe  .  46,189.13  17.668.81 

Fairfield  .  52,985.86  36.382.30 

Greenwich  .  25,972.37  10,425.81 

Hopewell  ...  48,456.63  20,931.62 

Landis  .  466,100.00  132.977.09 

Lawrence  .  51,015.54  24,417.95 

Maurice  River  .  58,112.09  29,483.44 

Millville  .  312,987.64  94,988.80 

Shiloh  .  9,180.00  2,927.66 

Stow  Creek  .  27,607.85  13.687.82 

Upper  Deerfleld  .  134,097.95  92.581.77 

TOTALS  .  $  1,697,837.13  $  667,414.27 

ESSEX 

Belleville  .  $  574,241.00  $  110,105.38 

Bloomfield  .  683,952.50  102,187.69 

Caldwell  Bor.  .  183,342.50  37,799.10 

Caldwell  Twp .  33,825.00  4,052.43 

Cedar  Grove .  74,367.00  12.954.35 

Ea.st  Orange  .  807,262.50  96,714.85 

Esse^t  Fells  .  33,357.50  3,996.43 

Glen  Ridge  .  127,380.00  16,385.71 

Irvington  .  790,487.50  126,271.90 

Livingston  .  204,493.00  42.938.20 

Millburn  .  243,925.00  29,223.67 

Montclair  .  642,070.00  76.923.81 

Newark  .  6,090,810.00  801.562.87 

North  Caldwell  .  20.955.00  4,628.13 

Nutley  .  461,963.00  89.915.56 

Orange  .  491,727.50  92,047.01 

Ro.seland .  44,822.00  9.152.51 

South  Orange  .  619,932.50  76,744.65 

Verona  . .  173,662.50  26,104.35 

West  Orange  .  449.872.50  67.179.85 

TOTALS  .  312,752,448.50  3  1,826.888.45 

GLOUCESTER 

Qayton  .  3  68.429.28  3  32.301.17 

Deptford  .  154,683.09  90,839.02 

East  Greenwich  .  57,151.78  25,435.99 

Elk  . .• .  47,668.96  25,085.42 

Franklin  .  105,441.77  62,011.75 

Glassboro  .  124,678.58  44,484.74 

Greenwich  .  69,025.00  8,269.61 

Harrison  .  49,515.34  24,142.36 

Logan  .  57,307.01  29,304.21 

Mantua  .  95,169.16  43,386.13 

Monroe  .  131,161.11  59.489.93 

National  Park  .  56,808.20  30,704.56 

Newfleld  .  26,627.12  11,450.88 

Paulsboro  .  169,049.25  84,230.68 

Pitman  .  150,193.32  57,558.25 

South  Harrison .  25,432.76  12,855.81 


Swedesboro  . 

Washington  . 

Wenonah  . 

West  Deptford  . . . 

Westville  . 

Woodbury  . 

Woodbury  Heights 


71,990.00 

63.507.56 

34,808.06 

124.908.74 

85,049.44 

184.370.39 

30,703.49 


20.917.22 

24.681.45 

13.189.43 

50.120.44 
37,622.00 
61.021.65 
14,049.59 


TOTALS  .  I  1,983,679.41  $  863,152.29 

HUDSON 

Bayonne  .  $  902.935.00  8  152,101.93 

East  Newark  .  26,180.00  7.515.88 

Guttenberg  .  80,700.00  31,147.20 

Harrison  .  157,465.00  18.865.24 

Hoboken  .  585,722.50  105.520.78 

Jersey  City  .  3,169,485.00  379,723.16 

Kearny  .  501,957.50  60,137.49 

North  Bergen  .  554,042.50  165.248.29 

Secaucus  .  133,949.00  37.108.89 

Union  City .  628,127.50  217,409.60 

Weehawken  .  160,435.00  19,221.07 

West  New  York .  485,292.50  132,434.89 

TOTALS  . 8  7,386,291.50  8  1,326.434.42 

HITNTERDON 

Alexandria  .  8  36,843.32  8  19.732.18 

Bethlehem  .  19,774.46  9,774.33 

Bloomsbury  .  15,460.00  4,877.11 

Califon  .  13,814.55  5,401.07 

Clinton.  Town  of  .  20.430.00  6.378.37 

ainton  Twp .  54,985.94  23,947.72 

Delaware  .  40,708.58  14,006.13 

East  Amwell  .  30.869.00  9,045.69 

Flemington-Raritan  .  97,762.50  11,712.53 

Franklin  .  23,240.00  7,023.57 

Frenchtown  .  28.194.88  9,480.71 

Glen  Gardner  .  10,885.59  5.266.22 

Hampton  .  19,697.89  11.648.79 

High  Bridge  .  44,231.73  17,158.34 

Hoiiand  .  36,986.00  10,778.86 

Kingwood  .  28,310.56  13..514.66 

Lambertville  .  75,530.00  18,037.19 

Lebanon  Bor .  12,019.93  5.314.05 

Lebanon  Twp .  37,825.65  19,073.76 

Milford  .  18.837.50  4,873.65 

Readington  .  88,517.31  41,531.04 

Stockton  .  9,944.24  3.892.87 

Tewksbury  .  23,755.00  6.366.95 

Union  .  23,523.65  8,592.71 

West  Amwell  .  22,822.12  9.305.26 

TOTALS  .  8  834,970.40  $  296,733.76 

MERCER 

East  Windsor  . 8  105,708.00  8  28.889.36 

Ewing  .  240,484.00  43,775.58 

Hamilton  .  834,936.00  257,732.17 

Hopewell  Bor .  40,606.00  12.793.85 

Hopewell  Twp .  148,088.00  45,798.71  , 

Lawrence  .  144,507.00  27,581.00  t| 

Princeton  Bor .  105,765.00  12,671.28 

Princeton  Twp .  79,695.00  10,285.39 

Trenton  .  1,440,395.00  172,567.89 

Washington  . 33,849.00  8,959.41 

West  Windsor  .  46,337.50  5.551.51 

TOTALS  .  8  3,220,370.50  8  627,606.15 

MIDDLESEX 

Carteret  .  8  192,807.00  8  37.887.83 

Cranbury  .  55,435.00  19,813.41 

Duneilen  .  106,900.00  30,003.37  {I 

East  Brunswick  .  125,164.94  52,351.33 

Helmetta  .  8,470.00  1,726.12 

Highland  Park  .  180,011.00  47,082.84 

Jamesburg  .  47,407.89  19.948.70 

Madison  .  149,688.32  86,437.45 

Metuchen  .  200,009.00’  64,110.38 

Middlesex  .  116,486.00  32.091.35 

Mllltown  .  77,350.00  23.450.49 

Monroe  .  88,542.17  42,996.20 

New  Brunswick  .  402,600.00  48.233.88 

North  Brunswick  .  96,277.50  22.084.78 

Perth  Amboy  .  529,457.50  63.432.16 

PIscataway  .  214,070.00  76,805.92 
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Plainsboro  .  18,782.50  2,502.09 

Raritan  .  338,537.00  108,709.50 

Sayreville  .  102,712.50  12,305.57 

South  Amboy  .  54,312.50  6,506.96 

South  Brunswick  .  90,241.00  29,178.85 

South  Plainfield .  197,874.22  83,459.91 

South  River  .  196,810.00  51,185.51 

Spotswood  .  47,423.68  19,126.91 

Woodbridge  .  793,450.00  287,393.52 

TOTALS  .  8  4,430,819.72  $  1,268,825.03 


MONMOUTH 


Allenhurst  . 

...  $  6,765.00  $ 

810.49 

Asbury  Park  . 

224,290.00 

47,217.58 

Atlantic  Highlands . 

57,743.00 

16,204.45 

Atlantic  Twp . 

36.016.00 

10,982.67 

Avon  . 

21,422.50 

2,566.54 

Belmar  . 

65,395.00 

8,737.47 

Bradley  Beach  . 

62,562.50 

9,355.30 

Brielle  . 

23,097.00 

4,986.77 

Deal  . 

17,462.50 

2,092.11 

Eatontown . 

53,308.03 

21,695.35 

Fair  Haven  . 

66,213.00 

19,284.50 

Farmingdale  . 

21,210.00 

8,130.39 

Freehold  Bor . 

147,473.00 

41.925.79 

Freehold  Twp . 

67,860.73 

29,791.26 

Highlands  . 

60,054.67 

30,474.57 

Holmdel  . 

30.813.00 

10,115.59 

Howell  . 

153.889.63 

63,944.92 

Interlaken  . 

13,777.50 

1,909.98 

Keansburg  . 

87,389.68 

29,069.64 

Keyport  . 

_  118.140.30 

38.436.18 

Little  Silver  . 

46,611.00 

11,109.19 

Long  Branch  . 

_  424,235.00 

135.597.15 

Manalapan  . 

79,020.26 

49,942.20 

Manasquan  . 

44,478.61 

15,159.81 

Marlboro  . 

65,400.42 

31,639.69 

Matawan  . 

172,390.00 

63,968.15 

Middletown  . 

342,470.00 

125,602.34 

Millstone  . 

54,263.44 

24,224.68 

Monmouth  Beach . 

_  13,090.00 

1.568.26 

Neptune  City  . 

61.440.57 

23,950.09 

Neptune  Twp . 

269,467.00 

89,682.20 

Oceanport  . 

30.800.00 

4.321.14 

Ocean  Twp . 

152.014.52 

51,182.09 

Raritan  . 

.  50,522.28 

22,863.71 

Red  Bank  . 

210,386.00 

49,669.65 

Roosevelt  . 

23,520.00 

8,907.24 

Rumson  . 

.  50.242.50 

6,019.35 

Sea  Bright  . 

.  13.915.00 

1,667.10 

Sea  Girt  . 

.  15,345.00 

1.838.42 

Shrewsbury  Bor . 

.  19,085.00 

2.286.50 

Shrewsbury  Twp . . 

.  92,984.00 

41  000.92 

South  Belmar . 

.  19,200.00 

5,425.58 

Spring  Lake . 

.  24,915.00 

2,984.97 

Spring  Lake  Heights  . . . 

.  31,944.36 

13.069.89 

Union  Beach  . 

.  77,087.72 

42,372.26 

Upper  Freehold  . 

.  64.693.13 

33,071.39 

Wall  . 

.  169.929.86 

84.752.50 

West  Long  Beach . 

.  62.014.83 

25.434.43 

TOTALS  . 

.  $  4,016.349.54 

$  1,367,642.55 

MORRIS 

Boonton  Town  . 

.. ...  $  126,080.00 

$  32.654.18 

Boonton  Twp . 

.  22,552.00 

7,771.56 

Butler  . 

.  62,247.00 

21.822.56 

Chatham  Bor . 

.  182,060.00 

55,408.14 

Chatham  Twp . 

.  69,948.00 

24,145.40 

Chester . 

.  45,906.00 

11,721.73 

Denville  . 

.  156,199.45 

67,276.98 

Dover  . 

.  210,940.00 

59,614.14 

East  Hanover . 

.  66,850.00 

26,101.97 

Florham  Park . 

.  51,061.00 

10,576.48 

Hanover  . 

.  83,201.00 

24,151.10 

Hard'.ng  . 

.  30,937.50 

3,706.50 

Jefferson  . 

.  57,089.00 

8,747.13 

Kinnelon  . 

.  24,832.00 

6,122.88 

Lincoln  Park  . 

.  92.546.10 

46,976.05 

Madison  . 

.  148,582.50 

17,801.07 

Mendham  Bor . 

.  38,599.00 

12,296.04 

Mendham  Twp . 

.  27,821.00 

7.243.37 

Mine  Hill  . 

.  43,540.00 

15,296.66 

Montville  . 

.  U0,380.00 

42,131.25 

Morris  Plains  . 

.  54,902.00 

15,112.19 

Morristown  . 

.  214.225.00 

33,252.73 
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Morris  Twp . 

116,372.00 

18,414.21 

Mountain  Lakes . 

82,218.00 

23,024.36 

Mt.  Arlington . 

10,065.00 

1,657.04 

Mt.  Olive  . 

61,534.98 

21,659.90 

Netcong  . 

46,293.55 

18.825.27 

Parsippany-Troy  Hills  . 

196.499.39 

71,242.29 

Passaic  . 

76,410.00 

27,038.05 

Pequannock  . 

121,032.35 

57,840.96 

Randolph  . 

131,033.00 

63,379.95 

Riverdale  . 

33.650.00 

12,209.97 

Rockaway  Bor . 

91,260.00 

30,700.91 

Rockaway  Twp . 

93,418.15 

29,880.24 

Roxbury  . 

162,605.00 

62,136.32 

Washington  . 

52.097.00 

17,864.82 

Wharton  . 

61,910.00 

13,783.73 

TOTALS .  $  3,256,896.97  %  1,019,588.13 


OCEAN 

Bay  Head  . 

...8  11,935.00  $ 

1,429.88 

Beach  Haven  . 

18,267.50 

2,201.08 

Berkley  . 

27,597.00 

5,699.95 

Brick  . 

95,907.00 

34.916.71 

Eagleswood  . 

10,990.00 

3,400.33 

Island  Beach  . 

220.00 

26.36 

Island  Heights  . 

14,747.00 

3,248.44 

Jackson  . 

79,143.40 

37,200.72 

Lacey  . 

17,777.00 

4,194.32 

Lakehurst  . 

18,262.58 

9,544.55 

Lakewood  . 

188,375.79 

62,002.13 

Lavallette  . 

.  /. .  9,487.50 

1,136.66 

LJttle  Egg  Harbor . 

16,132.35 

6,549.13 

Long  Beach  . 

37,455.00 

4,487.33 

Manchester  . 

19,720.00 

5,873.82 

Mantoloking  . 

....'  1,347.50 

161.44 

Ocean  . 

•  15,406.61 

6,017.64 

Ocean  Gate  . 

8,415.00 

1,008.17 

Plumsted  . 

34,781.67 

14,281.59 

Point  Pleasant  . 

_  86,335.10 

43,730.64 

Point  Pleasant  Beach  . . 

42,185.00 

9,508.02 

Seaside  Heights  . 

14,052.50 

1,683.57 

Seaside  Park . 

_  14,410.00 

1,726.40 

Stafford  . 

.  23,933.67 

9,920.50 

Toms  River  . 

_  201,308.08 

59,810.64 

Tuckerton  . 

.  31,532.62 

11,490.34 

Union . 

.  22,859.14 

9,317.90 

TOTALS  . 

. $  1,062,584.01 

8 

350,568.26 

PASSAIC 

Bloomingdale  . 

. %  83,990.00 

8 

31,264.30 

Clifton  . 

.  896,225.00 

107,373.09 

Haledon  . 

.  91,668.00 

15,679.01 

Hawthorne  . 

.  207,597.50 

29,708.35 

Little  Falls  . 

.  71.665.00 

8,585.89 

North  Haledon  . 

.  72,225.01 

23,202.89 

Passaic  . 

.  754,490.00 

90,392.39 

Passaic  Co.  Rg.  H.S.  . . . 

.  122,175.03 

60,287.04 

Paterson  . 

.  1,854,765.00 

222,211.88 

Pompton  Lakes  . 

.  87.873.00 

15,713.19 

Prospect  Park  . 

.  60,802.50 

17,113.33 

Ringwood  . 

.  36,987.50 

4,431.32 

Totowa  . 

.  63,525.00 

7,610.67 

Wanaque  . 

.  87,320.00 

30,426.08 

Wayne  . 

.  237,225.00 

54,158.32 

West  Milford  . 

.  68,282.50 

8,180.65 

West  Paterson  . 

.  43,340.00 

6,736.25 

TOTALS  . 

.  $  4,840,156.04 

8 

733,074.65 

SALEM 

Alio  way  . 

.  8  44,977.52 

8 

25,090.26 

Elmer  . 

.  29,687.12 

12,865.11 

Elsinboro  . 

.  14.067.66 

9,908.36 

Lower  Alloway  Creek 

.  33.492.36 

18,581.14 

Lower  Penn’s  Neck  . . 

.  182.792.50 

21.899.63 

Mannington  . 

.  40,069.89 

16,535.96 

Oldmans  . .■ . 

.  33,015.23 

14,971.20 

Penn’s  Grove-Upper 

Penn’s  Neck  . . 

.  323,095.51 

130,092.76 

Pilesgrove  . 

.  122,990.00 

46,620.39 

Pittsgrove  . 

.  63,674.82 

36,223.11 

Quinton  . 

.  39,071.05 

24,244.09 

Salem  . 

.  195,277.19 

81,782.04 

Upper  Pittsgrove  . . . . , 

.  63,957.87 

33,099.77 

TOTALS  . 

.  8  1,186,168.72 

8 

471,913.82 
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Proposed 
State  Aid 


State  Aid 
19S1-53 


Proposed 
State  Aid 


State  Aid 
1M1-S3 


SOMERSET 

Bedminster  . 

....  $  24,145.00 

$ 

2.892.71 

Bernards  . 

_  139,101.00 

56,550.91 

Bemardsville  . 

71,428.00 

15,923.48 

Bound  Brook  . 

153,590.00 

43  515.23 

Branchburg  . 

39,916.00 

11,337.28 

Bridgewater  . 

298,054.00 

88,516.67 

Far  Hills  . 

7,232.50 

1,058.07 

Franklin  . 

239,210.00 

94,423.95 

Green  Brook . 

24,014.00 

7,628.55 

Hillsborough  . 

89,349.86 

30,173.48 

Manville  . 

191,402.98 

84,679.22 

Millstone . 

5,880.00 

1.855.50 

Montgomery  . 

46,149.00 

14,647.73 

North  Plainfield  . 

268,097.00 

83,664.87 

Peapack-Gladstone  . 

23,870.00 

4,803.48 

Rocky  Hill  . 

13,260.00 

4,971.45 

Somerville  . 

224,121.70 

85,254.61 

South  Bound  Brook  . . . . 

58,092.60 

29,103.92 

Warren  . 

84,414.44 

39,684.74 

Watchung  . 

38,280.27 

14.586.41 

TOTALS . . . 

....  $  2,039,608.35 

$ 

715.272.26 

SUSSEX 


Andover  Bor . 

....  $  14,902.19  $ 

5,792.71 

Andover  Twp . 

27,702.00 

9,256.39 

Branchville  . 

17.100.00 

5,481.66 

Byram  . 

13,530.00 

1,620.97 

Frankford  . 

_  40,955.00 

12,424.19 

Franklin  . 

121,410.00 

44,034.26 

Fredon  . 

16,058.97 

6.393.16 

Green  . 

.  18,400.00 

6,997.26 

Hamburg  . 

.  34,016.97 

16,577.57 

Hampton  . 

22,975.00 

9.009.04 

Hardyston  . 

33,010.00 

12,240.73 

Hopatcong  . 

19,772.50 

2,368.86 

Lafayette  . 

25,127.85 

12,180.66 

Montague  . 

_  8,540.00 

2,382.22 

Newton  . 

_  112,070.47 

43.613.68 

Ogdensburg  . 

34,487.00 

7.585.16 

Sandyston-Walpack  .... 

28,123.00 

10,156.50 

Sparta  . 

77,099.00 

20,827.91 

Stanhope  . 

31,818.75 

15.930.18 

Stillwater . 

20,441.00 

6,283.40 

Sussex  . 

37,168.39 

12,514.81 

Vernon  . 

43,404.00 

13,507.74 

Wantage  . 

79,091.49 

35,726.01 

TOTALS  . 

.  $  877,203.58  $ 

312,905.07 

INION 

Clark  . 

...  $  56.127.50  $ 

6,724.40 

Cranford  . 

333,700.00 

59.147.88 

Elizabeth  . 

. . .  1.341.642.50 

166,071.21 

Garwood  . 

64,707.50 

7,752.34 

Hillside  . 

365,805.00 

59,512.81 

Kenilworth  . 

69,052.50 

8,611.34 

Linden  . 

507.127.50 

60,756.89 

Mountainside . 

26.042.50 

3.871.09 

New  Providence  Bor . 

.  .  72,816.00 

20,904.79 

New  Providence  Twp.  . . . 

51,040.00 

6,114.90 

Plainfield  . 

645,755.00 

81.267.61 

Rahway  . 

307,670.00 

36,800.70 

Roselle  . 

261,828.00 

45,223.85 

Roselle  Park . 

210,453.00 

44,610.21 

Scotch  Plains  . 

296,249.00 

94,137.83 

Springfield  . 

95,755.00 

11,472.02 

Summit  . 

285,230.00 

34,172.25 

Union  . 

636,626.00 

107,213.07 

Union  County  Reg.  H.  S.  . . 

204,999.18 

86,378.37 

Westfield  . 

399,025.00 

47,805.57 

Winfield  . 

104,904.58 

71,987.45 

TOTALS  . 

. .  $  6,336,555.76 

$  1,060,5%.58 

WARREN 

Allamuchy  . 

..  $  20,020.00 

$ 

7,132.02 

Alpha  . 

45.240.00 

13,635.80 

Belvidere  . 

56,982.42 

20,550.57 

Blairstown  . 

33,610.00 

10.564.97 

Franklin  . 

41,590.32 

15,306.66 

Frelinghuysen  . 

18,646.86 

6,549.49 

Greenwich  . 

30,284.05 

12,893.40 

Hackettstown  . 

74,095.00 

19,285.19 

Hardwick  . 

10,630.00 

3.778.77 

Harmony  . 

48,831.64 

23.974.24 

Hope  . 

17,448.46 

6,874.87 

Independence  . 

26,417.88 

12,511.39 

Knowlton  . 

29,726.% 

11,402.14 

Liberty  . 

13,651.48 

5,252.57 

Lopatcong  . 

41,677.26 

17,579.65 

Mansfield  . 

39,110.00 

14,364.14 

Oxford  . 

40,151.21 

14,503.59 

Pahaquarry  . 

1,100.00 

290.13 

Phillipsburg  . 

314,310.00 

75,978.36 

Pohatcong  . 

58.829.44 

25,783.01 

Washington  Bor . 

%,022.44 

32,813.28 

Washington  Twp . 

45,114.71 

20,192.13 

White  . 

40.557.03 

16.731.59 

TOTALS  . 

. .  $  1,144,050.16 

$ 

387,947.% 

STATE 

Atlantic  . 

. .  $  2,151,419.81 

$ 

565,636.35 

Bergen  . 

. . .  9,587,785.10 

2,5%,043.32 

Burlington  . 

2,235.088.69 

844,801.09 

Camden  . 

. .  4,711,736.69 

1,247,642.87 

Cape  May . 

638,583.67 

175,552.07 

Cumberland  . 

1,697,837.13 

667,414.27 

Essex  . 

. .  12,752,448.50 

1,826,888.45 

Gloucester  . 

1,983,679.41 

863,152.29 

Hudson  . 

.  . .  7,386,291.50 

1,326,434.42 

Hunterdon  . 

834,084.11 

2%,733.76 

Mercer  . 

. . .  3,220,370.50 

627,606.15 

Middlesex  . 

, . .  4,430,819.72 

1,268,825.03 

Monmouth  . 

. . .  4,016.349.54 

1,367,642.55 

Morris  . 

. . .  3,256,8%.97 

1,019,588.13 

Ocean  . 

. . .  1,062.584.01 

350,568.26 

Passaic  . 

,  . .  4,840,156.04 

733.074.65 

Salem  . . 

1.186,168.72 

471,913.82 

Somerset  . 

. . .  2,039.608.35 

715,272.26 

Sussex  . 

877,203.58 

312,905.07 

Union . 

. . .  6,336,555.76 

1,060,5%.58 

Warren  . 

. . .  1,144,050.16 

387,947.% 

TOTALS  . 

. ..  $76,389,717.% 

$18,636,239.35 

WHAT  TO  DO  ABOUT  THIS  PROGRAM 


1.  Read  the  report,  or  this  summary  of  it,  carefuUy.  See,  in 
the  figures  printed  above,  what  it  would  mean  in  additional 
State  aid  to  your  rommunity. 

2.  Prepare  locsd  data  romparable  to  that  in  this  report.  It 
should  rover  (1)  recent  increases  in  local  school  taxes  and 
school  expenditures;  (2)  changes  in  the  school  tax  rate; 
(3)  anticipated  future  school  enrollments;  (4)  probable 
effects  of  these  enrollments  on  tearher>needs,  buildings,  and 
school  expenditures. 

3.  Write  a  letter  to  your  legislators  and  to  the  county  chairmen 
of  both  political  parties  telling  them  of  the  need  for  action 
on  this  Report.  Make  personal  contacts  with  them  wherever 
possible.  Urge  your  friends  and  acquaintances  to  do  the 
same  thing. 

4.  Set  up  a  local  action  committee  for  the  Report.  It  might 
consist  of  the  Mayor,  the  Presidents  of  the  Board,  the  PTA, 
and  the  teacher  organisation,  and  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools. 


5.  Ask  your  local  board  of  education  to  discuss  the  program, 
pass  a  resolution  endorsing  it,  and  send  a  committee  to  ex¬ 
plain  its  stand  to  your  county  legislators. 

6.  Ask  your  local  municipal  officials  to  discuss  the  proposal, 
pass  a  resolution  endorsing  it.  and  contact  the  county 
legislators. 

7.  Try  to  have  the  report  explained,  discussed,  and  acted  upon 
by  as  many  local  organisations  as  possible,  e.g.  teacber  groups, 
parent-teacher  associations,  luncheon  clubs,  women’s  organi¬ 
sations,  veterans,  church  groups,  etc.  Make  their  action 
known  to  the  press  and  to  legislators. 

8.  Contact  the  local  press  to  make  sure  that  the  local  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  Report  are  understood;  plan  press  releases  on 
local  group  action,  and  on  speeches  made  about  the  report. 
Write  letters  to  the  editor  about  it. 

9.  Seek  action  similar  to  the  above  on  the  county  level. 
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Local  School  Budgets  Continue  To  Rise 

Building  and  Salary  Needs  Responsible  for  Continued  Increases 
Voted  by  School  Districts  in  Recent  Budget  Elections 


Salaries  and  buildings.  Buildings 
and  salaries.  Those  are  twin  themes 
in  school  budgets  which  came  before 
New  Jersey  voters  in  February.  The 
Review  sent  superintendents  and 
supervising  principals  a  postcard  ask¬ 
ing  for  comments  on  outstanding  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  budget  field.  Here 
are  some  of  the  facts  which  appeared 
in  the  replies; 

Somerset  County  school  budgets 
were  reported  as  a  group  in  the  first 
issue  of  the  Somerset  County  Schools 
Exchange,  a  four-times-a-year  mimeo¬ 
graphed  publication  just  started  by 
the  County  Principals  Association. 
The  county  shows  an  average  increase 
of  11.44  per  rent  in  its  school  budgets. 
Five  of  the  20  districts  have  increases 
over  15  per  cent. 

Both  Bernards  Township  and  Bem- 
ardsville  are  expanding  their  build¬ 
ings.  Branchburg  reports  an  increase 
of  more  than  fifty  per  cent  in  its  text¬ 
book  budget.  Somerville  is  adding  five 
staff  members,  and  Manville  is  plan¬ 
ning  a  new  visual  aids  library  and 
librarian. 

More  BuilHinx!* 

Very  recent  developments  in  the 
building  field  are  reported  by  many 
distric-t«.  Irvington  has  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  .?2.1 50.000  for  a  high  school 
addition.  Livingston  voters  have  added 
$147  .000  to  more  than  half-a-million 
already  available  for  a  new  building; 
rising  prices  made  this  necessary. 
Newton  voters  have  approved  a  bond 
issue  of  $1,250,000  for  a  new  high 
school;  the  vote  was  7  to  2.  For  several 
years  Newton  has  been  including  a 
building  item  in  its  annual  budgets; 
the  item  has  grown  from  SIO.OOO  a 
year  to  $75,000.  Out  of  these  amounts 
it  has  done  some  building,  purchased 
a  22-acre  site,  and  now  has  about 
$200,000  to  supplement  its  bond  issue. 
Continuing  present  allocations  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  finance  the  20-year  bond 
issue. 

Roselle  Park  bas  voted  a  $275,000 
bond  issue  for  a  6-room  and  audi¬ 
torium  addition  to  an  elementary 
school;  Union  County  regional  in- 
creasetl  its  budget  $175,865  to  redeem 
bonds  for  its  new  addition.  Lawrence 
Township,  by  a  smaU  margin,  adopted 
a  budget  that  increased  53%  over  last 
year’s.  The  jump  of  more  than  $200,- 


How’s  This  One? 

The  Fort  Lee  budget  included 
money  “to  establish  new  maxima 
for  administrative  personnel  based 
on  the  individual’s  proper  teaching 
salary.”  For  the  following  positions 
this  salary  would  be  multiplied  by 
the  accompanying  figure  to  de¬ 
termine  proper  salary: 

Teaching  Principal  1.2 

Assistant  Principal  1.2 

Non-teaching  Principal  1.3 

Supervising  Principal  1.6 


000  was  due  to  the  organization  and 
construction  of  a  new  junior  high 
school;  a  large  part  of  the  increase 
was  the  result  of  rising  costs  since  the 
original  bonds  for  the  building  were 
voted. 

Salary  IfirreaHew 

Salaries  played  a  big  part  in  budget 
increases.  The  Rahway  budget  in¬ 
cludes  $70,000  for  increments  and  ad¬ 
justments;  this  will  give  each  teacher 
about  $500;  the  average  salary  in 
Rahway  is  now  $4300.  Palmyra  in¬ 
cluded  $20,000  for  teachers’  salary 
increases:  these  will  range  from  $100 
to  $500,  for  an  average  of  $241.  The 
Maywood  budget  provides  for  $200 
across-the-board  increases  for  all 
teachers;  Atlantic  Highlands  offers  in¬ 
crements  of  $150-$! 75,  plus  adjust¬ 
ments  to  scale  over  a  6-year  period. 
Its  budget  also  includes  $1000  to  be 
used  for  tuition  on  courses  (up  to  six 
points)  taken  by  teachers  with  the 
approval  of  the  supervising  principal. 
The  River  Edge  budget  provides  for  a 
10  per  cent  salary  increase,  while 
Ramsey  has  the  money  for  $200  across- 
the-board.  Sayreville  is  ready  to  give 
$300  increases  across-the-board,  and 
Highland  Park  is  prepared  for  $260. 
The  average  increase  in  Long  Branch 
will  be  $400. 

Many  districts  already  see  the 
pattern  for  changed  salary  schedules. 
Elast  Orange  made  increase  of  $200 
effective  in  January;  this  will  not  affect 
regular  increments  next  September. 
The  East  Orange  schedule  now  runs 
from  $2800  to  $5475  (4-yr.),  $5875 
(5-yr.)  and  $6275  (6-yr.).  Kearny 
has  set  a  new  maximum  of  $3000. 
Roselle  is  planning  increases  of  $380, 


with  a  schedule  of  $2500  (3-yr.), 
$2700  (4-yr.)  and  $2900  (  5-yr.)  to 
$4400,  $4800,  and  $5200.  Woodbury 
has  revised  its  schedule  to  $2500  to 
$3100  (no  degree),  $4200,  and  $4500. 
Adjustment  will  be  made  over  a  three- 
year  period,  with  adjustments  of  $233- 
$466  this  year. 

Neptune  Township  teachers  sus¬ 
tained  a  defeat  at  the  polls.  The 
voters  turned  down  by  7-4  a  resolution 
to  raise  maximums  by  $450  and  to  give 
increments  of  $300. 

(Cooperative  Plannina 

Many  districts  report  cooperative 
endeavor  in  preparing  the  budget. 
Typical  is  the  following  comment 
from  Millburn: 

“We  have  followed  the  practice,  begin¬ 
ning  in  November,  of  holding  a  series  of 
informal  meetings  with  representatives  of 
the  various  civic  associations,  Parent- 
Teacher  .\sHoriations.  the  Teacher  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  other  community  leaders.  In 
this  way  we  get  an  informal  overview  of 
the  budget  hy  representative  groups  of  the 
community  far  in  advance  of  the  final 
presentation  of  the  budget.  In  this  way 
we  feel  we  get  a  better  picture  of  com¬ 
munity  thinking  along  the  time  of  hn^et 
preparation  rather  than  just  at  the  end.  For 
this  year,  as  for  laM  year,  we  have  stato- 
ments  of  approval  from  all  the  civic  asso¬ 
ciations  in  relation  to  our  budget.” 

In  Lower  Penns  Neck  funds  were 
provided  to  finance  the  cost  of  a 
survey  of  transportation  and  building 
needs.  This  survey  is  being  made  by 
the  Institute  of  Field  Studies,  Teachers 
College.  Columbia  University. 

Sufficient  funds  were  also  voted  to 
give  teachers  an  increment  of  $100 
plus  an  adjustment  of  one-half  of  the 
sum  necessary  to  place  them  on  the 
salary  guide  which  was  adopted  by 
the  board  of  education  in  1951.  They 
plan  to  have  all  teachers  on  this  salary 
guide  by  the  19.53-54  school  year. 
The  minimum  salary  on  the  guide  is 
$26(X);  the  maximum  $4,500  for  teach¬ 
ers  with  Bachelor’s  degree  and  $4600 
for  the  Master’s  degree. 

Pitman  has  authorized  the  purchase 
of  student  accident  and  medical  ex¬ 
pense  insurance  for  all  pupils.  North 
Brunswick  has  included  budget  items 
of  $1,000  for  the  taking  of  a  school 
census  and  for  public  relations;  $650 
for  an  initial  appraisal  of  all  school 
buildings  and  contents:  and  $1,500  to 
help  in  establishing  a  cciunty  mental 
health  clinic. 
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Greyhound 
offers  today's 


"I'v*  comparad  Greyhound  with  all  other 
transportation,  and  I  find:  a  lot  more  miles 
for  my  travel  dollars  . . .  more  schedules  to 
more  places  . . .  more  comfort  in  deep-cush¬ 
ioned,  reclining  seats  . .  .  more  friendliness 
among  fellow  passengers.  Any  way  I  figure 
it,  a  Greyhound  trip  adds  up  to  a  Lot  More 
Travel  for  a  Lot  Less  Mpneyl" 


Best  Buys  in  Spring  trips 

A  visit  with  the  folks,  a  weekend 
in  the  city,  a  pleasant  “get  away”  at 
Eastertime . . .  they’re  Spring  Tonics, 
when  you  go  Greyhound ! 


Best  Buys  in  Summer  vacations 

Whether  you’re  headed  for  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  popular  resorts,  cities.  National 
Parks  — you’ll  save  more  getting 
there  by  Greyhound  SuperCoach! 


Bost  Buys  in  class  excursions 

Field  trips  to  historical  cities,  sports 
events.  l»nd  or  choir  trips ...  all  are 
more  economical  and  a  lot  more  fun 
by  Chartered  Greyhound ! 


There's  something  about 
a  GREYHOUND  that  makes  it 
the  FRIENDLY vray  to  travel! 


FREE  folder  to  help  plea  Spriag  trips,  SvMmer  vecetleasl 

AAoil  coupon  to  Oroyheend  Iwlortnetioii  Center,  10S  W.  Modi- 
•en,  Chicago  2,  III.  for  booklet  with  40  pre-planned  pleasure  tripe. 
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A  Simple  Statement  of  Facts  You  Should  Know  About 

Your  Retirement  System 


Originally  prepared  by  the  Editor  of  the  Review 

for  the  Handbook  of  the  Elizabeth  Teachers  Association 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE 
TEACHERS’  PENSION  AND  AN- 
NUITY  FUND  provides  for  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  New  jersey  teachers.  If  you 
began  teaching  after  1919,  member¬ 
ship  is  compulsory,  and  you  are  a 
“New  Entrant.” 

If  you  were  teaching  before  1919 
and  joined  the  Fund  in  its  early  days, 
you  are  probably  a  “Present  Entrant” 
and  have  certain  additional  rights  and 
privileges.  Except  as  noted,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  information  ap|dies  especially 
to  “New  Entrants.” 

You  and  the  State  contribute  an¬ 
nually  to  the  Fund  in  order  to  assure 
you  a  life  income  when  you  are  no 
longer  able  to  render  service.  The 
letirement  system  is  not  an  insurance 
plan.  If  you  need  life  insurance,  you 
should  plan  for  it  on  your  owm  accounL 
As  a  member  of  the  retirement  sys¬ 
tem  you  receive  a  card  which  sets  forth 
your  membership  number,  the  date  on 
which  your  membership  starts,  and 
your  contribution  rate.  Save  this;  it 
may  be  important  to  you. 

If  you  have  taught  elsewhere  (e.g., 
outside  New  Jersey),  you  are  prob¬ 
ably  entitled  to  purchase  some  credit 
for  that  service  in  the  Fund.  Inquire 
about  this;  it  is  a  valuable  privilege. 

CXINTVIBUllONS 
Y  our  share  of  the  cost  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  paid  by  monthly  deductions 
from  your  salary.  These  are  a  fixed 
percentage  of  your  salary,  set  by  the 
Fund  according  to  your  sex  and  age 
when  you  join.  This  rate  cannot  be 
changed  without  your  consent.  The 
Board  of  Education  forwards  this 
money  each  month  to  the  Fund  in 
Trenton,  where  it  is  credited  to  you 
and  gathers  interest  against  the  day 
when  you  retire,  die  or  resign  from 
teaching. 

Elach  year  the  State  also  contributes 
a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  Fund  to 
provide  for  the  eventual  retirement  of 
teachers  now  in  service.  This  money 
too  is  held  by  the  Fund  and  gathers 
interest.  The  amount  of  the  State’s 
contribution  is  fixed  by  an  actuarv  on 
the  basis  of  anticipate  future  needs 
based  on  the  service  teachers  render 
this  year.  The  fact  that  the  amount 
is  based  on  actuarial  experience  and 
is  paid  into  the  Fund  now  for  future 
ne^B  makes  this  an  “acturial  reserve” 
Fund — the  strongest  and  best  kind  of 
retirement  svstem. 


WHEN  CAN  YOU  RETIREr 
You  can  retire,  regardless  of  length 
of  service,  when  you  reach  age  62;  or 
when  you  are  60  if  you  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Fund  for  35  or  more 
years.  You  can  retire  even  earlier  if 
you  have  credit  in  the  Fund  for  35 
years  service,  but  at  a  greatly  reduced 
retirement  allowance.  Present  Entrant 
members,  however,  can  retire  on  full 
allowance  after  35  years,  regardless  of 
age,  and  often  find  it  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage  to  retire  before  they  reach  62. 

Between  62  and  70  the  Board  of 
Education  can  ask  for  your  retirement, 
and  every  member  of  the  Fund  is  auto¬ 
matically  retired  on  his  71st  birthday. 
Those  who  wish  to  take  options  or 
make  special  arrangements  should, 
therefore,  apply  for  retirement  before 
the  71st  birthday. 

Disability  retirement  is  available  to 
all  members  of  the  Fund  after  10  years’ 
service.  Api^ication  for  this  may  be 
made  by  the  Board  of  ELducation,  the 
teacher,  or  someone  acting  in  the  teach¬ 
er’s  behalf.  The  Fund  arranges  for 
a  medical  examination,  and  may  re¬ 
quire  periodic  medical  examinations 
thereafter. 

If  you  die  or  resign  before  you  re¬ 
tire,  you  or  your  estate  receives  your 
contributions  to  the  Fund,  writh  com¬ 
pound  interest.  The  State’s  contribu¬ 
tions  remain  with  the  Fund.  You  should 
file  with  the  Fund  a  form  naming  a 
beneficiary  to  receive  your  money  in 
case  of  your  death. 

WHAT  YOU  GET  .  .  . 

When  you  retire,  your  retirement 
allowance  is  made  up  of  two  parts. 
Your  Pension,  paid  out  of  State 
moneys,  is  a  fraction  of  your  aver¬ 
age  salary  for  your  last  five  years  of 
teaching.  The  numerator  of  this  frac¬ 
tion  is  the  number  of  years  you  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Fund;  the  de¬ 
nominator  is  140.  Thus  if  you  retire 
after  35  years  on  a  “Final  Average 
.Salary”  of  $4,000,  your  pension  is 
35  140  X  $4,000,  or  $1,000. 

To  this  added  an  Annuity,  purchased 
from  your  own  contributions,  plus  in¬ 
terest.  This  is  whatever  amount  your 
own  contributions  will  provide.  Ideally 
it  should  be  equal  to  your  pension, 
but  in  practice  this  rarely  happens 
nowadays  unless  you  have  increased 
your  contribution  rate.  This  explains, 
however,  why  many  teachers  use  70 
instead  of  140  as  the  denominator  of 


the  fraction  to  estimate  their  total 
retirement  allowance  (e.g.  35/70x4,000 
is  $2000). 

For  present  entrants  who  retire  after 
35  years  and  before  age  62,  the  State 
will  make  up  any  difference  between 
pension  and  annuity.  Their  total  re¬ 
tirement  allowance  can,  therefore,  be 
computed  in  70ths. 

A  Minimum  Pension  is  set  by  law 
for  any  teacher  who  has  credit  for 
20  years’  service.  It  is  $800.  To  it  is 
added  whatever  annuity  the  teacher’s 
own  contributions  will  buy. 

OPTIONS 

The  above  facts  refer  to  straight  re¬ 
tirement.  the  largest  retirement  allow¬ 
ance  a  teacher  can  receive.  This  al¬ 
lowance  is  paid  from  the  time  the 
teacher  retires  until  he  dies,  and  then 
ceases.  Even  if  death  comes  imme¬ 
diately  after  retirement,  there  is  no 
residue — his  estate  receives  nothing. 

However,  the  law  does  offer  four 
optional  retirement  plans  of  equal 
value  under  which  the  teacher  can 
provide  for  beneficiaries.  You  can 
choose  one  of  these  options  at  the  time 
you  apply  for  retirement,  and  should 
consider  them  carefully.  Briefly,  they 
are  as  follows: 

Option  1:  A  smaller  retirement  al¬ 
lowance,  but  on  the  teacher’s  death 
(at  least  30  days  after  he  applies  for 
retirement!,  any  balance  in  his  ac¬ 
count  is  paid  to  his  beneficiary. 

Option  2:  After  his  death  his  re¬ 
tirement  allowance  is  continued  to 
a  beneficiary,  during  the  beneficiary’s 
life.  The' allowance  to  both  the  teacher 
and  his  beneficiary  is,  of  course,  much 
smaller. 

Option  3:  After  his  death,  half  of 
his  retirement  allowance  is  continued 
to  a  beneficiary  during  the  beneficiary’s 
life. 

Option  4:  Some  other  arrangement 
of  equal  value,  as  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  may  approve. 

REVIEW  OF  ACXX)UNTS 

By  law  the  Fund  must  review  your 
account  every  five  years  and  let  you 
know  whether  it  is  in  balance — i.e. 
whether  the  money  you  have  contrib¬ 
uted  is  likely  to  provide  a  pension 
equal  to  your  annuity.  If  not,  yon 
may  increase  your  contribution  rate 
or  make  a  lump  sum  payment. 

(Continueii  on  Page  245! 
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Research  makes  coal 
more  useful  every  year! 


1  IISEAICN  turns  coal  into  gasoline  and  oil. 
Synthetic  fuel  plants  like  this  may  someday 
supply  most  of  America’s  liquid  fuels. 


COAL  is  the  nation’s  major  source  of  heat,  light,  and 
power.  Today— thanks  to  research— better  coal  prepa¬ 
ration,  modern  combustion  equipment,  and  more 
efficient  boilers  make  it  possible  to  get  as  much  as 
three  times  the  energy  from  a  ton  of  coal  as  was  pos¬ 
sible  thirty  years  ago.  « 

But  coal  is  more  than  a  fuel.  It  is  also  a  basic  raw 
material— for  instance,  every  ton  of  steel  requires  the 
carbon  in  a  ton  of  coal.  And,  too,  it  is  an  endless  store¬ 
house  of  chemical  wonders— a  base  for  synthetic  fuels, 
drugs,  plastics,  nylon,  perfumes,  paint,  thousands  of 
products  used  in  everyday  life. 

America  has  plenty  of  coal  reserves  to  meet  these 
needs— enough  to  last  for  centuries.  And  to  supply  this 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTI 

A  Department  op  National  Coal  Association 

Wmhlnflten,  D.  C« 


coal,  America  has  the  world’s  most  progressive  coal 
industry.  Modem  mining  methods  and  new  mining 
machinery  have  raised  the  output  per-man  per-day  in 
America’s  coal  mines  32%  since  1939— one  of  the 
greatest  efficiency  gains  made  by  any  industry. 
^.America  can  count  on  coal  as  the  abundant  source 
of  a  better  life— now  and  for  the  future! 


"THE  GENIE  STORY,"  a  imw  bookUt  for 
cloMroom  mo,  showing  in  o  to^wonco  of 
color  illustrations  and  simpio  diologuo  kow  a 
schoolboy  looms  from  tho  gonio  tho  magic  of  cool. 

For  your  copy  and  a  lisi  of  other  teachers’  aids,  till  in 
this  coupon  and  send  it  to:  Bituminous  Coal  Institute, 
Educational  Department,  320  Southern  Building.  Wash¬ 
ington  5,  D.  C. 


2  CHEMICAL  RESEARCH  has  made  bituminous 
coal  the  basic  raw  material  needed  to  make 
over  200,000  useful  products. 


3  RESEARCH  developed  marvelous  continuous 
mining  machines  like  this  to  mine  coal  faster 
and  more  economically. 


Planning  And  Conducting  School  Trips 


fllHE  SCHOOL  TRIP  should  be  a  care- 
1  fully  planned  educational  activity. 
It  requires  careful  and  complete  plan¬ 
ning  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
and  the  pupils,  but  also  on  the  part 
of  the  person  or  persons  in  charge  of 
the  places  to  be  visited.  All  arrange¬ 
ments  should  be  made  beforehand  bv 
the  teacher,  the  principal,  or  pupil 
committees  with  the  person  in  charge 
of  the  place  to  be  visited. 

COOK,  Summer  Position  for  a  School  Cook 
in  a  privoto  children's  comp.  Will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  couple.  Congenial  surroundings. 
10-week  period.  Write  full  particulars. 
Write  Box  279,  NJEA,  180  West  State 
Street,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


By  JACOB  H.  JONES  and  MRS.  KATHERINE  JOHNSON 

South  Bound  Brook* 


In  schoob  where  the  trip  b  a  new 
device,  educating  the  community  to  the 
advantages  and  possibilities  of  trips  to 
get  the  community’s  support,  and  then 
promoting  the  trips  b  tne  most  desira¬ 
ble  and  effective  procedure  to  follow. 

It  is  best  to  begin  with  short,  simple 
trips.  Visits  to  places  in  the  immediate 
community  are  vital;  they  concern 
things  within  the  experience  of  the 
pupUs,  they  are  inexpensive  in  time 
and  money,  and  they  are  easy  to  ar¬ 
range  and  handle.  A  survey  in  even 
a  small  community  will  almost  always 
turn  up  a  surprising  number  of  pos¬ 
sibilities. 


Language  for  Daily  Use 

a  workable  program  of  functional  learning 
supported  by 

a  strong  program  for  maintenance  of  skills. 

Language  for  Daily  Use 

has  been  state-adopted  in  14  states  and  is  the 
chosen  language  series  in  many  significant 
local  units. 

Mildred  A.  Dawson  and  her  co-authors  are 
practical,  experienced  teachers. 

Children  succeed  with 

Language  for  Daily  Use 

Teachers  report: 

The  books  work  in  the  classroom. 

FOR  THE  PUPIL:  Textbooks  for  grades  3-8 

Language  Workbooks,  grades  3-8 
FOR  THE  TEACHER:  Language  Teaching  in  Grades  1  and  2 
Teaching  Language  in  the  Grades 
Teachers’  Manuab,  Gaurse  of  Smdy 


World  Book  Company 


Yonk«ff-on-Hud*aa  5 
N*w  York 


C.  C.  RB4ICK 
Slot*  IUpr*«*ntativ» 


In  planning  the  detaib  of  a  trip,  the 
following  should  be  given  very  careful 
consideration : 

1.  Objectives 

2.  Purposes 

3.  Arrangements  with  person  in  charge  of 
place  to  be  visited 

4.  Time 

5.  Expense 

6.  .Methods  of  transportation 

7.  Safety 

8.  Courtesy 

9.  Preparation 

10.  Organization 

11.  Supervision 

12.  Appreciation 

13.  Final  capitalization  (or  integration) 
The  plans  should  be  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  on  the  actual  trip  so  Uiat  a 
minimum  of  readjustments  will  nead 
to  be  made  and  so  that  the  greatest 
success  may  be  realized. 

It  is  wise  to  use  discrimination  in 
the  grade  placement  of  trips.  'The  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  trip  should  be  well  within 
the  comprehension  of  the  group  visit- 
ing  it. 

When  pupils  take  a  trip,  they  should 
establish  cordial  relations  with  those 
in  charge  of  the  places  they  visit.  The 
children  should  be  courteous  and  polite 
throughout  the  visit,  and  before  leav¬ 
ing  sh^ould  express  their  thanks  to  the 
host  or  person  in  charge.  The  social 
values  of  this  procedure  are  clearly 
apparent. 

Because  class  trips  are  usually  made 
in  connection  with  some  class  exercise, 
material  or  project,  they  should  de¬ 
velop,  easily  and  naturally,  out  of  the 
class  setting.  Pupils  should  help  to 
plan,  organize,  and  execute  class  trips. 
It  is  important  to  integrate  the  trips 
with  school  subjects  and  activities. 
The  following  is  an  outline  that 
might  be  helpful  in  planning  all  the 
details  of  a  trip  carefully  and  com¬ 
pletely  : 

I.  Planning  and  Preparation 

A.  OBJECTIVES  AND  PURPOSES 

B.  ARRANGEMENTS 

1.  collecting  pertinent  information 
as  to  address  of  objective,  lo¬ 
cation,  time  best  suited  for  visi¬ 
tation,  etc. 

2.  permission  slips 

3.  transportation 

4.  chaperons 

5.  time  schedule 

6.  extent  of  trip 

7.  seating 

8.  expense 

9.  clothing  to  wear 

10.  spending  money 


Suoiinsr  Position  opon  os  CAMP  COUNtELOB  in 
woll-known  Girls'  Comp  at  tho  sooshoro.  Must 
hovo  knowlsdgo  and  opprociotion  of  comping. 
Positions  opon— Music  or  Kindorgorton.  Plsoso 
writs  tuM  dstoils  ond  rsforsness.  Writs  Box 
314,  NiEA,  IN  Wsst  Stats  St.,  Trsnton,  N.  J. 
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11.  lunch 

12.  rest  rooms 

13.  knowledge  of  what  to  do  if  ill 
or  lost 

n.  Actual  Trip 

1.  attitudes  of  pupils 

2.  conduct 

3.  grouping 

4.  guides 

5.  ^temate  routes 

6.  capitalization  of  materials  and 
devices  available 

7.  appreciation  of  educational  po¬ 
tentialities 

DL  Evaluation 

1.  pupil 

2.  teacher 

3.  parent 
IV.  Follow  Up 

V.  Publicity 

1.  either  previous  to,  or  follow¬ 
ing,  the  trip 


It  is  wise  to  make  and  file  an  evalua¬ 
tion  of  each  trip.  This  evaluation 
should  be  filed  and  used  for  future 
reference  when  another  trip  is  being 
considered.  Such  questions  are  per¬ 
tinent: 

1.  Was  there  su£Bcient  time  to  see  all 
that  was  planned?  If  not,  explain. 

2.  Was  the  group  the  right  size? 

3.  Was  the  means  of  transportation  sat¬ 
isfactory? 

4.  Was  the  route  taken  satisfactory? 

5.  Was  the  supervision  satisfactory? 

6.  What  was  the  cost  of  the  transporta¬ 
tion? 

7.  What  was  the  cost  of  the  place  of 
visitation? 

8.  What  was  the  cost  of  tht  trip  per 
pupil? 

9.  Was  the  group  satisfied? 


10.  Was  the  group  interested  and  atten¬ 
tive? 

11.  Was  the  guide  satisfactory? 

12.  Did  any  emergencies  arise? 

(Explain) 

13.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  class? 

14.  What  were  the  most  satisfactory  things 
about  the  trip? 

15.  What  were  the  most  unsatisfactory 
things  about  the  trip? 

16.  What  changes  would  you  make  if  yon 
were  repeating  the  trip? 

17.  Was  the  trip  correlated  satisfactorily 
later?  Specify 

18.  Additional  comments: 

(Remarks,  suggestions,  or  warnings) 

*  Mr.  Jones  is  principal  and  Mrs.  John¬ 
son  is  a  fourth  grade  teacher  in  Robert 
Morris  School,  South  Bound  Brook. 


Fresrnl  is  a  unique  medium,  a  dry 
color  in  rompnrt  form  that  is  wiped 
on  witli  a  dry,  patented  felt-tipped 
hru.sh,  which  produces  thin  us  well 
as  Itroad  strokes,  and  builds  up  tones 
to  any  desired  depth.  Available  in 
boxes  of  5  and  R  colors. 


BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO 

41  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
BInney  4i  Smith  Co.  Rep*.  In  New  Jeriey 
are  R.  T.  Qemmell,  Diet.  Mrr. 
and  J.  J.  Corie 


It’s  in 

BUILDING  BETTER  ENGLISH 

— that  Basic  Language  Program 
for  Grades  3  through  12 — 

that  you  will  find  .  .  . 

^  Drill  and  practice  materials  that  insure  pupil 
retention  and  application  of  language  funda¬ 
mentals 

•  Activities  that  stress  “learning  by  doing”  (the  use 
of  basic  skills  in  many  situations) 

*  Exercises  that  concentrate  on  the  writing  of  original 
sentences  and  the  development  of  sound  speech 
habits 

*  A  thorough  reteaching  of  skills  from  grade  to  grade 

•  Proofreading  exercises  that  sharpen  the  pupil's 
ability  to  discern  and  correct  his  own  mistakes 

®  A  comprehensive  testing  program  which  permits 
the  child  to  discover  his  own  needs  and  measure 
his  progress 

And  note  the  BUILDING  BETTER  ENGLISH  WORKBOOKS— 
workbooks  that  teach  as  they  drill  and  are  invaluable  for  use 
either  with  the  basic  texts  or  independently: 

For  Grades  3-8— DAILY  DRILLS  IN 
LANGUAGE  SKILLS 

For  Grades  9-12— BUILDING  BETTER  ENGLISH 
WORKBOOKS  AND  HANDBOOKS 

EVANSTON,  ILL.  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 
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Let  Parents  Talk 
In  PTA  Meetings 

By  c.  j.  DE  corns 

Woodcli£F  Lake 


The  most  outstanding  function  of  any 
Parent  Teacher  Organization  is  to 
promote  a  relationship  of  mutual  trust 
between  teachers  and  parents  in  the 
common  goal  of  education  for  boys 
and  girls.  Groups  of  this  type  strive 
from  year  to  year  to  functionalize  their 
relationships.  Some  actively  arrange 
their  programs  to  stimulate  a  friendly 
tone  for  teachers  and  parents;  others 
actually  raise  funds  to  secure  extras 
for  the  school. 

At  the  usual  meeting  many  business 
matters  are  discussed,  occasionally  the 
school  principal  utters  a  few  words  on 
education  and  coming  school  events. 
If  the  group  is  fortunate,  a  speaker  of 
note  and  authority  is  selected  to  give 
a  talk.  At  this  point  the  hour  is  late — 
parent  and  teacher  are  ready  for  quick 
refreshments  and  then  on  to  home. 

While  this  type  of  meeting  has  many 
fine  points,  it  does  not  offer  the  op* 
portunity  for  actual  participation  in 
the  school’s  continuous  program.  It 
is  very  possible  that  the. program  does 
not  meet  the  needs  and  concern  of 
parents.  This  situation  may  not  be 
answering  questions  concerning  the 
school’s  point  of  view  in  the  social 
sciences,  reading,  math,  and  other  of¬ 
ferings.  Mary’s  father,  who  went  to 
the  meeting  to  inquire  about  daugh¬ 
ter’s  spelling,  finds  the  hour  late  and 
the  time  and  place  inappropriate  to 
discuss  the  problem.  If  questions  re¬ 
main  unanswered  from  year  to  year, 
the  school  is  losing  a  great  opportunity 
to  utilize  community  resources.  The 
aims  of  the  school  are  kept  within  it¬ 
self.  and  gradually  the  school  is  on 
the  defensive  explaining  its  program 
and  philosophy  of  instruction. 

In  every  community  are  people  with 
ideas  who  are  eager  and  ready  to  share 
them  with  others.  They  are  the  parents 
who  are  asking  questions  about  our 
schools;  some  are  positive;  others  un¬ 
kind  and  negative;  our  task  is  to  inte¬ 
grate  these  questions  into  understand¬ 
ing.  That  can  be  achieved  when 
teachers  and  lay  people  discuss  their 
problems  around  a  table  together  on 
a  workshop  basis. 

On  general  meeting  night  the  entire 
assemblage  can  be  broken  up  into 
small  discussion  groups  with  topics  of 
their  own  choosing.  In  each  group  a 
recorder  can  be  selected  to  write  up 
a  report  and  send  it  to  parents  who 
were  unable  to  attend.  Now  the 
teacher,  because  of  her  background, 
can  act  as  a  resource  person.  In 
the  group  people  well  versed  in  the 
I  topic  can  offer  effective  help  and  as- 


•  \  crack  streamliner  roars  past  without  stopping. 
But  as  the  mail  car  flashes  by,  a  metal  “catcher”  arm 
swings  out  from  the  car  door  and  neatly  grabs  a  mail 
sack  suspended  from  a  track-side  crane.  Once  inside, 
the  sack  is  opened  and  the  postal  clerks  fall  to  the 
job  of  sorting  so  that  when  the  city  is  reached  the 
letters  are  all  ready  for  distribution. 

This  automatic  pickup  is  just  one  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  the  fast  trains  of  America’s  railroads 
speed  the  delivery  of  your  letters  to  and  from  the 
smallest  tow'ns  as  well  as  the  largest  cities. 

Actually  99  p€?r  cent  of  all  inter-city  mail  is 
handled  by  the  railroads.  And  so  economical  is  this 
railway  postal  system  that  Uncle  Sam  pays  the 
railroads  an  average  of  only  about  one-^h  of  a 
cent  per  letter! 

Today  —  and  every  day  —  some  8,000  trains  are 
carrying  mail  to  and  from  42,(K)0  railroad  stations, 
handling  in  a  year’s  time  about  30  bilUon  pieces  of 
mail  —  for  you  and  all  of  us. 


You  aro  cordially 
invHod  to  visit  our 
exhibit  of  oduco- 
tiofiol  aids  at  Hio 
AASA  convontion 
in  Boston,  April  5-9. 


WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 

You’H  onfoy  THE  RAIUtOAD  HOUR  ovory  Mortday  ovoning  on  NBC 
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the  discussion, 
ne  of  the  topics 
scuss:  reading, 
homewori^,  social  values  and  social 
studies.  Some  are  controversial,  to  be 
sure,  but  not  when  the 


sist  fellow  parents 
The  following  an 


program 

evolves  from  discussion  and  under¬ 
standing.  The  problems  should  be 
stated  as  general  questions,  and  not 
based  either  on  the  child  or  any  spe¬ 
cific  situation  or  personality.  Partici¬ 
pants  can  apply  the  viewpoints  and 


understanding  to  their  own  situations. 

Each  participant  leaves  the  discus¬ 
sion  group  wim  a  feeling  of  security 
in  his  thinking,  because  he  has  either 
arrived  at  conclusions  or  scratched 
the  surface  of  his  thoughts  through 

comes 


self-realization.  Learn' 
through  self-participation  is  more  ad¬ 
hering  and  effective  than  learning  se¬ 
cured  by  being  told.  Teachers  have 
the  opportunity  of  sharing  their  pro¬ 
fessional  thoughts  with  others.  The 
teachers  are  given  the  opportunity  of 
leadership.  Let  us  share  our  thoughts 
with  the  community  and  accept  from 
diem  their  advice  and  criticisms  in 
good  faith. 


Your  Retirement  System 

(Continued  from  Page  240) 

In  a  period  of  low  interest  earnings, 
greater  life  expectancy,  and  rapidly 
rising  salaries,  most  teachers  find  that 
their  pension  and  annuity  accounts  do 
not  balance.  However,  it  is  entirely 
up  to  the  individual  teacher  whether 
he  wishes  to  pay  more  now  to  obtain 
a  higher  retirement  allowance  later. 
There  is  no  compulsion  on  you  to  do  so. 

YOU  HELP  CONTROL  FUND 
You  are  represented  by  three  teach¬ 
er-elected  Trustees  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Fund.  Each  year  a 
meeting  of  the  Pension  Fund  members 
is  held  in  your  County  some  time  in 
October  to  elect  delegates  to  the  An¬ 
nual  Convention  of  the  Fund.  Teacher- 
Trustees  are  chosen  at  the  Annual 
Conventions. 

ASK  THE  FUND 

The  Fund  itself  is  the  most  au¬ 
thoritative  source  of  information  on 
your  individual  account,  or  upon  the 
detailed  application  of  the  laws  and 
regulations  to  your  particular  prob¬ 
lem.  For  specific  information,  there¬ 
fore,  write  to  the  Fund.  Address  your 
requests  to : 

Teachers  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 
308  State  House  Annex 
Trenton,  New  Jersey 


Girls  gain  weight  at  '^that  time  of  month 

FALSE:  With  your  knowledge  of  physical  trated — it  answers  all  sorts  of  questioi 

facts,  you  know  that  the  “fat”  feeling  young  girls  are  apt  to  ask. 
some  girls  experience  at  certain  times  “Growing  Up  and  Liking  It”  ah 
of  the  month  is  simply  a  sign  that  covers  such  important  subjects  as  goc 
“those  days  are  near.  everyday  health  rules  and  proper  sar 

But  when  a  young  girl  suddenly  feels  tary  protection.  (Sosoft.so-safeMode 
pounds  heavier,  she  may  fret— perhaps  comes  in  3  sizes— ready-wrapped  in  tl 

even  become  alarmed.  For  it’s  amaz-  new-ihapf,  discreet-shapf  box.  Cor 
ing  how  many  young  girls  are  misin-  fortable,  adjustable  Modess  Sanitai 
formed— or  uninformed— about  men-  Belts  rome  in  pin  or  pinless  styles.) 
struation.  Would  you  like  a  free  copy  for  ea( 

As  a  teacher  you  can  spare  your  girb  your  class?  Just  mail  coup: 

many  anxious  moments  by  giving  them  below. 

a  copy  of  the  Modess  booklet  “Grow-  »,«,ch*rs-Fr**! 

mg  Up  and  Liking  It.  ,.  .  . 

,  r  11  r  r  •  ii  r  i  i  •  *‘o>'  classioom  discussion  of  menstix 

ChtKk-full  of  friendly,  frank  advice  Kducatioi 

-  dos  and  don  t  s  -and  tips  on  Portfolio  most  helpful.  It  contains 
^auty  and  [Hii.se.  this  29-page  booklet  j^^^^ing  guide,  large  anatomical  cha 
has  been  an  invaluable  help  to  millions  twobookletson  menstruation  and  cai 
o  teen-agers.  reordering  more  free  materi 

Approved  by  doctors — brightly  illus-  Yours,  free.  Just  check  coupon  belc 


FREE  BOOKLET  FOR  EACH  STUDENT!  Send  Today! 


Amm  Shalky.  PwtwMl  Fro«l«cl«  Cw^..  lu  SXM-X  MMl*wn.N.J. 

Please  send  me  (in  plain  wrapper) _ 

“Growing  Up  and  Liking  It,” _ Ed 

Portfolio  for  teachers.  {Offer  good  only  in 


.copies 
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What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know 

li  , 

I  A  PAGE  WHERE  TEACHERS  MAY  ASK,  AND  HAVE 
ANSWERED,  QUESTIONS  SIGNIFICANT  TO  THEM  | 


RETIREMENT 

By  Frederick  L.  Hipp 
SJEA  Executive  Secretary 

Several  inquiries  have  come  in  as 
to  the  right  or  obligation  of  a  board 
of  education  to  set  up  a  pension  for 
an  employee  who  has  attained  age  65 
and  who  has  exercised  his  right  to 
stay  out  of  the  Teachers’  Pension  and 
Annuity  Fund.  Authority  for  such  re¬ 
tirement  is  found  in  Chapter  5,  Sec¬ 
tion  50.9  of  Title  18  of  the  Revised 
Statutes. 

Chapter  255  of  the  Laws  of  1942 
permits,  but  does  not  require,  a  board 
of  education  to  terminate  the  services 
and  replace  any  employee  who  has  at¬ 
tained  age  65  and  is  not  a  member  of 
a  pension  fund.  If  the  board  elects  to 
terminate  his  services  and  the  em¬ 
ployee  has  had  at  least  ten  years  or 
mere  of  continuous  service  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  iimnediately  prior  to  the  date  of 
termination,  the  board  is  required  to 
grant  a  pension  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
current  budget  of  the  district  each  year 
for  the  life  of  the  employee. 

The  amount  of  the  annual  pension, 
if  any,  must  be  at  least  one-quarter 
pay — one-quarter  of  the  average  salary 
for  the  5  years  before  retirement— and 
if  the  employee  was  eligible  to  belong 
to  an  available  pension  fund,  and 
elected  not  to  join,  the  amount  of  the 
pension  is  limited  to  one-quarter  pay. 
However,  the  law  was  amended  in 
1949  to  permit  the  granting  of  three- 
eighth’s  pay  to  a  person  eligible  for 
membership  in  a  pension  fund,  but 
not  a  member,  providing  the  employee 
had  15  years  of  consecutive  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  district  and  25  years  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

If  membership  in  the  Pension  Fund 
was  not  available  under  existing  sta¬ 
tutes.  then  the  board  may  grant  a 
pension  not  to  exceed  one-half  pay. 

If  the  employee  had  less  than  10 
years  of  empIoymenL  there  is  no  au¬ 
thority  to  grant  a  pension  and  a  pen¬ 
sion  may  not  lawfully  be  granted. 

At  the  request  of  NJEA,  Assembly¬ 
woman  M.  D.  Haines,  a  former  teacher, 
has  introduced  a  bill,  A-199,  which 
would  make  the  retirement  of  such 
employees  optional  with  the  employee 
as  well  as  %rith  the  Board. 


SALARIES 

By  Robert  D.  Dole 
NJEA  Research  Director 

The  average  salary  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  teacher  climbed  from  $2,058  in 
1939  to  $3,416  in  1950  for  a  gain  of 
66  per  cent  For  the  same  period  of 
time  the  income  per  capita  of  the  New 
Jersey  citizen  increased  126  per  cent. 

While  the  New  Jersey  teacher’s  aver¬ 
age  salary  increased  66  per  cent  from 
1939  to  1950,  the  average  weekly  wage 
of  the  New  Jersey  production  worker 
increased  137  per  cent  for  the  same 
time  interv'al. 

The  average  salary  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  teacher  increased  59  per  cent  from 
1939  to  1949.  For  the  same  period  of 
time  the  average  net  income  of  the 
United  States  physician  climbed  178 
per  cent;  the  United  States  lawyer’s 
net  income  gained  84  per  cent;  the 
average  net  income  of  the  United 
States  dentist  increased  131  per  cent. 

In  1949  the  average  net  income  of 
the  New  Jersey  physician  was  about 
three  times  the  New  Jersey  teacher’s 
average  salary.  In  1947  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  lawyer’s  average  net  income  was 
two  and  one-half  times  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  teacher's  average  salary.  In  1948 
the  average  net  income  of  the  New 
Jersey  dentist  was  twice  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  teacher’s  average  salarv. 

From  1939  to  19.50  the  New  Jersev 
teacher’s  average  real  salary  declined 
5  per  cent;  for  the  same  period  of 
time  the  average  per  capita  income  of 
the  New  Jersey  citizen  increased  29 
per  cent.  These  same  general  compari¬ 
sons  hold  true  for  production  workers 
and  professional  workers  when  their 
real  salary  status  is  compared  with  that 
of  the  New  Jersey  teacher. 

^hat  are  the  principal  provisions  of 
the  liberalized  New  York  State  salary 
-chednle? 

The  merit  principle  of  granting 
salary  increments  is  abandoned,  and 
S.500  is  added  to  each  step  in  the 
old  state  schedule.  This  means  that 
in  districts  of  less  than  100,000  people, 
the  minimum  salary  for  the  bachelor 
degree  teacher  is  $2,500;  his  maximum 
salary  is  $4,000  reached  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  eleven  automatic  annual  in¬ 
crements.  The  master’s  degree  teacher 
is  guaranteed  a  minimum  of  $2,700  and 
ele^'en  annual  increments  which  pro¬ 
vide  him  with  a  $4200  maximum. 


35.YEAR  RETIREMENT 

By  L.  B.  Johnson 
Review  Editor 

^'hat  is  the  status  of  the  35-year 
retirement  plan? 

The  whole  program  for  retirement 
at  half-pay  after  35  years  of  service 
credit  in  the  retirement  system  is  being 
studied  by  NJEA’s  Pension  Policy 
Committee  at  the  request  of  the  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly. 

hat  has  to  be  studied? 

The  exact  legislative  provisions  in¬ 
volved  must  be  carefully  framed. 
These  include  such  questions  as  what 
happens  to  contribution  rates,  what 
happens  to  the  money  some  teachers 
have  paid  in  to  increase  their  annuities, 
the  effect  on  minimum  pensions,  both 
in  the  future  and  for  teachers  already 
retired.  Once  these  decisions  have  been 
made,  the  Committee  must  secure  cost 
estimates  on  the  proposal. 

Clan't  Homelhing  be  done  this  year? 

Something  has  been  done.  The 
.Association  has  sponsored  A-455,  a 
bill  to  guarantee  full  quarter-pay  pen¬ 
sions  after  35  years,  regardless  of  age. 
This  is  one  step  toward  the  35-year 
half-pay  goal,  li  this  bill  were  passed, 
teachers  could  retire  with  35  years 
service  credit  on  quarter-pay  pensions, 
plus  whatever  annuities  their  own  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Fund  would  purchase. 

Tell  your  legislators  you  want 
this  bill  passed  this  year.  The  cost 
to  the  State  would  be  only  $350,- 
000  a  year,  and  it  would  1^  a  sub¬ 
stantial  step  forward. 

How  dues  this  change  the  present 
law? 

It  would  remove  the  60-year  age 
limitation.  Under  the  present  law 
teachers  cannot  retire  with  35  years 
or  more  service  credit  unless  they  are 
over  60. 

What  arguments  can  we  use  in  ask¬ 
ing  for  this  bill? 

Emphasize  that  most  retirement 
systems,  both  in  industry  and  govern¬ 
ment,  are  being  liberalize  these  days; 
that  a  liberal  retirement  system  will 
help  .New  Jersey  attract  and  hold 
needed  teachers  in  a  teacher-shortage 
period ;  that  the  proposal  is  less  liberal 
that  the  privileges  now  granted  to 
present  entrant  members  of  the  Fund, 
and  less  liberal  than  the  retirement 
plans  now  available  for  many  other 
State  employees. 
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THE  REASONS  WHY 

More  Holden  Book  Covers 

tcere  used  last  year  than  Ever  Before: 

HOLDEN  COVERS 

actually  do  increase  the  life  of  textbooks  up  to  3  years! 

They  receive  the  wear  instead  of  the  books. 

They  protect  textbooks  from  damage  both  in  the  classroom  and  while  carried  back  and 
forth  to  school — in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

They  create  a  Saving;  thereby  releasing  funds  for  other  needed  supplies. 

They  keep  new  books  from  quickly  growing  old. 

Students  and  parents  alike  appreeiale  having  textbooks  clean,  sanitary  and  workmanlike. 

School  officials  realize  that  clean  books  are  as  essential  as  good  drinking  water  and  pnre  air. 

GET  THE  HOLDEN  HABIT  ...  IT  PAYS! 

SAMPLES  FREE 

Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Company  Springfield,  Massachusetts 


outstanding 

A  WORLD  HISTORY  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

THE  PAST  THAT  LIVES  TODAY 

Carl  Becker  e  Sidney  Painter  e  Yu-Shan  Han 

in 

1952 

The  story  of  the  five  great  ciyilizations  which  made  and  are 
making  our  history  .  .  .  told  clearly,  with  emphasis  on 
interpreting  and  understanding  the  world  we  live  in  today  | 

.  .  .  with  a  wealth  of  visual  aids  and  study  helps. 

The  1952  edition  of 

MAKING  SURE  OF  ARITHMETIC 

Morton  e  Gray  e  Springstun  e  Sehaaf  Grades  1-8 

Language,  teaching  techniques,  practice,  prohlem  solving, 
visual  aids  ...  all  strengthened  and  refined  on  the  basis 
of  teachers’  own  experience  in  using  this  pioneer  series. 

silver 

burdett 

And  coming  this  Spring! 

MUSIC  FOR  EARLY  CHILDHOOD 

The  kindergarten  hook  for  New  Mosic  Horixons  with  an 
album  of  delightful  records. 

company 

45  East  17th  Street 

New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

NEW  JIMIY  USMSiNTATIVCS; 

Northern:  Southern: 

THEODORE  R.  RODGERS  WIUIAM  •.  McKNIOHT 

as  Peril  CircU  TS03  LoIimW*  Avmw* 

Short  Hilh,  Now  Jortoy  Rotlioioro  It.  Morytood 

march.  1952 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT 

on^ 

Your  School  System  as  a  Member  of  a 
County  Audio-Visual  Aids  Center 


By  W  ILLIAM  H.  KING 

State  Coordinator  of  Audio-Visual  Education 


The  State  Legislature  passed  Chap¬ 
ter  228  P.L.  50  in  August,  1950. 
This  bill  authorized  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  county  audio¬ 
visual  aids  centers.  So  far  nine  coun¬ 
ties  have  taken  advantage  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  and  six  additional  counties  are 
making  plans  to  establish  centers  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

The  counties  where  this  program  is 
being  successfully  carried  on  include: 
Ocean,  Monmouth,  Morris,  Mercer, 
Cumberland,  Somerset,  Middlesex, 
Cape  May  and  Hunterdon.  Althou^ 
there  have  been  problems  to  be  solved, 
the  participating  school  systems  have 
materially  benefitted  from  the  County 
Center  program. 

When  we  attempt  to  organize  a 
county  program,  educators  ask.  and 
rightly,  “how  will  this  program  benefit 
my  school  system?”  Here  are  some 
answers  which  may  help  you  decide 
about  this  program. 

1  If  you  accept  audio-visual  meth¬ 
ods  as  being  of  benefit  to  your  school 
program,  you  have  to  see  that  properly 
selected  audio-visual  materials  are 
made  available  so  that  the  teacher  can 
use  them  when  her  teaching  plans  call 
for  them.  This  means  that  you  either 
have  to  have  your  own  library  of  A-V 
materials  or  borrow  them  from  other 
sources. 

2  A  ten-minute  black  and  white 
sound  film  costs  S50.  Does  your 
budget  provide  funds  for  you  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  number  of  prints  necessary 
to  supply  the  needs  of  your  teachers? 
Can  you  justify  this  large  amount? 

3  Many  schools  borrow  from  the 
State  Museum.  Last  year,  400.000 
reels  of  film  were  distributed  to  196,- 
000  borrowers  and,  at  the  same  time 
about  40%  of  the  requests  received 
had  to  be  turned  down  because  the 
material  requested  was  not  available 
when  desired. 


4  With  the  County  Center  Plan 
now  functioning.  Commissioner  Boss- 
hart  has  directed  the  Museum  to  pur¬ 
chase  materials  which  are: 

(a)  too  expensive  for  the  county  centers 
to  purchase  or 

(h)  too  highly  specialized  for  the  county 
centers  to  purchase  or 

(c)  seasonal  material  which  the  centers 
should  not  purchase. 

This  plan  is  being  put  into  effect 
and  all  material  now  being  purchased 
must  meet  one  of  the  three  points 
mentioned  above.  If  your  school  sys¬ 
tem  does  not  join  a  County  A-V  Cen¬ 
ter,  it  will  soon  be  necessary  for  you 
to  obtain  your  films  from  a  rental 
source. 

5  Film  rentals  today  are  high.  The 
average  daily  rental  of  a  10  min.. 


black  and  white  film,  including  postage 
and  insurance  is  $3.50.  A  teacher  can¬ 
not  use  a  film  correctly  if  it  is  in  the 
building  for  only  one  day.  In  a  school 
system  of  any  size,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  same  film  will  have  to  be 
rented  more  than  once  during  the  year. 

6  Some  schools  use  a  great  many 
“free”  films.  Even  with  these,  postage 
and  insurance,  averaging  97c  per  ship¬ 
ment,  has  to  be  paid.  A  recent  edi¬ 
torial  in  Educational  Screen  brought 
out  a  point  to  keep  in  mind,  “all  free 
films  are  made  with  one  purpose,  to 
benefit  the  sponsor.”  So  called  “free” 
films  are  not  designed  primarily  as 
teaching  films.  Even  in  me  case  of  a 
very  limited  budget,  more  value,  edu¬ 
cationally,  will  be  received  from  one 
“teaching”  film  than  from  a  number 
of  “free”  films. 

May  I  suggest  that  you  find  out 
how  much  of  your  present  budget  has 
l>een  set  aside  to  rent  or  borrow  mate¬ 
rials?  Compare  this  cost  with  a  25c 
per  pupil  assessment  which  could  be 
your  contribution  to  a  County  Center 
Program.  Rememl)er  that  for  this 
figure  you  will  be  getting  the  use  of 
possibly  $6,000  worth  of  materials  the 
first  year  and  this  library  will  grow. 
What  you  are  financially  unable  to 
do  alone,  you  can  do  by  working  co¬ 
operatively  with  neighboring  commu¬ 
nities. 


Worthwhile  opportunities  in  sum¬ 
mer  comp  field  in  New  Jersey. 
Openings  for  men  and  women, 
elementary  or  secondary  teachers. 
Please  communicate  with  Robert 
Lechner,  Box  448,  Clinton,  N.  J. 


T  n 


Copyright 
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NUMBERS  AT  WORK 

By 

PATTON  AND  YOUNG 


An  entirely  new  series  of  arithmetic  texts — everything 
new — not  a  revision!  Grades  3-8.  Modem  and  attrac¬ 
tive  in  every  particular,  based  on  leading  courses  of 
study,  alive  with  beautiful  color.  Complete  with  Teach¬ 
ers'  Manuals.  Workbooks  available  for  grades  1-8. 

B.  B.  M.  Faenswohth  —  New  Jersey  Representative 

IROQUOIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY.  INC. 

SyracuM  2,  New  York 
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I 


THE  ADOPTION  OF  TEXTBOOKS 

(Resolution  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  February  1,  1952) 


IN  Accordance  with  the  principle  of 
local  autonomy  which  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  has  always  followed,  local 
boards  of  education  are  given  by  State 
Law  the  authority  and  responsibility 
for  the  selection  of  textbooks  for  use 
in  the  public  schools.  This  is  a  wise 
provision  of  our  laws  because  it  gives 
ihe  local  boards  of  education  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  select  textbooks  suited  to 
local  ne^s  and  conditions.  In  the  long 
run  this  insistence  upon  local  respon¬ 
sibility  leads  to  the  best  results  in 
producing  a  self-reliant,  efficient  citi¬ 
zenry.  It  also  makes  very  difficult  the 
efforts  of  any  group  motivated  by 
totalitarian  ideas  to  seize  control  of 
what  is  taught  in  the  schools. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  citizens  of  our  local 
communities  and  their  boards  of  edu¬ 
cation  will  see  to  it  that  the  textbooks 
used  in  the  schools  are  free  from  pro¬ 
posals  that  are  subversive  to  our  coun¬ 
try  or  to  the  principles  upon  which 
our  country  is  found^. 

In  the  teaching  of  controversial 
questions  and  in  the  selection  of  text¬ 
books,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  con¬ 
ditions  be  maintained  that  will  pre¬ 
serve  in  our  schools  the  opportunity, 
within  the  limits  of  the  curriculum,  to 
search  for  the  truth  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  wise,  loyal  teachers.  There  is 
no  conflict  between  the  inculcation  of 
the  principles  of  our  American  Democ¬ 
racy  and  the  search  for  the  truth. 
Freedom  of  thought  and  speech,  with 
due  consideration  of  the  rights  of 
others,  encourages  the  search  for  the 
truth.  All  of  us  who  seek  to  improve 
the  schools  would  do  well  to  so  direct 
our  efforts  that  we  shall  not  create  an 
atmosphere  which  will  restrict  or  pos¬ 
sibly  destroy  the  opportunities  for  the 
search  for  the  truth,  and  to  plan  our 
procedures  with  due  regard  to  the 
principles  which  we  support  and 
promote. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that 
there  are  many  kinds  of  teachers — the 
home  teacher,  the  church  teacher,  and 
the  community  teacher,  as  well  as  the 
school  teacher — all  of  whom  make 
their  contribution  to  the  wholesome 
development  of  our  children. 

The  problem  of  these  teachers  is, 
however,  broader  in  scope  than  that 
of  classroom  instruction  in  the  public 
schools.  Means  of  communication,  im- 
roved  and  expanded  during  the  last 
alf  century,  exert  in  a  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  degree  educational  influence 
upon  the  young  people  in  our  schools. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  all  of  these 
teachers  to  help  the  pupils  to  learn 
how  to  analyze  and  judge  ideas  that 
come  to  them  from  innumerable 


sources  and  to  acquire  a  sense  of 
values  so  that  they  will  be  able  to 
separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  to 
accept  what  is  good  and  to  reject  what 
is  bad.  to  reject  what  is  subversive  to 
the  interests  of  our  country  and  to 
hold  fast  to  the  principles  upon  which 
our  Nation  is  founded. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the 
teacher  is  of  greatest  importance  in 
the  education  of  our  young  people  to 
become  understanding,  loyal  citizens. 
It  is  apparent,  also,  that  the  united  ef¬ 


forts  of  all  who  are  responsible  for  the 
education  of  our  boys  and  girls  will 
produce  the  best  results.  In  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  curriculums  and  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  textbooks  the  best  results  will 
be  produced  by  the  joint  deliberations 
of  boards  of  education,  administrators, 
and  teachers.  In  preparing  young  peo¬ 
ple  for  the  responsibilities  of  citizen¬ 
ship  all  of  the  agencies  engaged  in 
education — the  home,  the  church,  the 
community,  and  the  school— may  well 
plan  and  work  together.  The  Boards 
of  Education,  administrators,  and  the 
school  teachers  welcome  the  sugges¬ 
tions  and  cooperation  of  parents  and 
other  citizens  of  the  community. 


Our  Ampro  Proje^ 
Helped  Beest  Our  Schoeh 
Accredited  Rating ! 


. . .  and  hero  are 

Teachers  Prefer 
the  *'Styn§t'' 
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Students  Leom  Faster,  Remember  Longer, 
Enjoy  Subjects  More  When  Taught  the 
Low  Cost  Stylist  Wayl 

The  _rein«rkable  new  Ampro  Stylist  Projector  is 
acclaimed  by  school  management,  instructors  and 
students  alike.  Management  favors  the  Stylist’s  low 
initial  cost,  thrifty  upkeep,  and  because  it's  eas^  on 
film.  Instructors  prefer  the  Stylist’s  handy  light 
weight,  easy  set-up.  simple  operation,  and  hour-long 
reel  showings.  Students  like  the  Stylist’s  crystal-clear 
pictures— itrue-to-life  sound. ..and  quiet  running  motor. 

You,  too,  will  prefer  the  Ampro  Stylist  for 
your  school — once  you  compare  it  feature  for  feature 
with  all  others!  Complete  with  8"  Speaker  and 
Carrying  Case. 


Ampro  Sit/£UL 


16mm  SOUND 
PROJECTOR 


399 


00 


AMPRO  CORPORATION 

92  GOLD  STREET  NEW  YORK  3S,  NEW  YORK 

(Genera!  Ptecisien  fauip.  Cerp.  SubiU'y) 

tmm  Cameras  and  Projectors  ^  ‘  16mm  Soand-oa-fllm 

Slide  Projectors  Tope  Recorders 
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LIPPINCOTT 


Glassboro  President 


SCIENCE  FOR  MODERN  LIVING 


Smith-Clarke-Henderson-Jones 


ALONG  THE  WAY  .  .  .  . 

UNDER  THE  SUN . 

AROUND  THE  CLOCK  .  .  . 

ACROSS  THE  LAND  .  .  .  . 

THROUGH  THE  SEASONS  .  . 

BENEATH  THE  SKIES  .  .  .  . 

EXPLORING  MODERN  SCIENCE 
ENJOYING  MODERN  SCIENCE  . 
USING  MODERN  SCIENCE  .  . 


Book  1 
Book  2 
Book  3 
Book  4 
Book  5 
Book  6 
Book  7 
Book  8 
Book  9 


Thomas  E.  Robinson.  Mercer  County 
Superintendent,  will  become  President 
of  the  Glassboro  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  next  September.  His  appointment 
has  been  approved  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  at  its  February  meeting. 
Dr.  Robinson  will  succeed  Dr.  Edgar 
F.  Bunce.  who  is  retiring. 

Dr.  Robinson  is  widely  known 
throughout  the  State.  During  the  war 
years  he  edited  the  Review;  he  served 
for  two  years  as  vice-president  of 
NJEA;  and  he  now  writes  a  monthly 
column  for  The  Review.  He  also 
headed  the  committee  which  prepared 
It  Starts  in  the  (Classroom  for  the 
National  School  Public  Relations  As¬ 
sociation,  and  edits  the  monthly  news¬ 
letter  of  the  same  name  which  was  re¬ 
cently  launched. 


Attractive  Format 


Up-to-Date  Content 


Beautiful  Illustrations 


Examination  Copies  Sent  Upon  Request 


Chicago 

Philadalphia 


TEACHERS  OF  NORTHERN  NEW  JERSEY 

We  have  a  plan  whereby  you  can  earn  extra  money  during  your 
vacations  and  spare  time  by  selling  good  milk  products. 

WELSH  FARMS,  INC, 

Phone  L.  V.  160  PLEASE  CONTACT  iqnG  VALLEY,  N.  J. 


WAI\T  TO  PAY  OFF  SOME  OEO 

You  Can  Do  It  Through  Your  Local  Teachers  Credit  Union 


Principals^  Speaker 


Atlantic  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Atlantic  City 

Bayonne  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Bayonne 

Camden  Teachers  Civil  Service  Credit  Union,  107  N.  Sixth  St.,  Camden 

Cape  May  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  c/o  County  SupL,  Cape  May  Court  House 

Central  Bergen  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Union  St.  School,  Hackensack 

Cumberland  Teachers  Credit  Union,  R.  D.  No.  5,  Oak  Road,  Vineland 

East  Bergen  Teachers  Credit  Union,  293  Sunset  Ave.,  Englewood 

Essex  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Board  of  Education  Building,  Bloomfield 

Garfield  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Higdi  School,  Garfield 

Hoboken  Sofaool  Employees  Credit  Union,  Demarest  High  School,  Hoboken 

Mercer  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  State  Teachers  College,  Trenton 

Monmouth  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  313  Bond  St.,  Asbury  Park 

Morris  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Jligh  School,  Morristown 

Ndwark  Teachers  Credit  Union,  E)ast  Side  High  School,  Newark* 

Northern  Middlesex  Teachers  Credit  Union,  1201  Landsdowne  Terrace,  Plainfield 

Passaic  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Room  302,  64  Hamilton  St.,  Paterson 

Somerset  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Somerville  High  School,  Somerville 

Southern  Middlesex  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Junior  High  School,  New  Brunswick 

Teaneck  School  Elmployees  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Teaneck 

Trenton  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Trenton  High  School,  Trenton 

Union  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  16  Lincoln  Ave.,  Roselle  Park 

Warren  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  119  High  St.,  Hackettstown 

West  Hudson  Teachers  Credit  Union,  761  Elm  St,  Arlington 

West  Orange  Teachers  Credit  Union,  1045  Fairview  Place,  Hillside 


Senator  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon 
will  be  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
Middle  Atlantic  Regional  Conference 
of  Elementary  School  Principals  at 
Atlantic  City  this  month.  He  will  speak 
on  Friday,  March  21.  The  conference 
runs  from  March  20  through  March 
22,  at  the  Ritz  Carlton  Hotel.  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  P.  Patterson  of  Hackensack  is 
Conference  Chairman.  Principals  from 
six  states  and  Washington,  D.  C.,  will 
attend.  The  registration  fee  is  three 
dollars. 


*  All  except  *  are  federal  credit  unions. 


Ttcxt? 


News  That’s  Readable:  A  Mary¬ 
land  teacher  checked  the  readability  of 
the  local  newspaper  against  sample 
pages  of  the  eighth-grade  reader  she 
was  using.  She  found  the  reading 
levels  comparable,  and  concluded  that 
the  local  newspaper  could  be  used  in 
a  supplementary  and  enriching  capac¬ 
ity  in  her  instructional  plans. 

Have  you  checked  to  #ee  whether  your 
local  newspaper  is  suited  to  the  reading 
levels  of  your  children?  Have  you  checked 
other  materials,  to  which  they  have  access 
in  their  homes,  as  possible  instructional 
vehicles?  Do  you  make  recommendations 
to  your  pupils  and  to  their  parents  re¬ 
garding  suitable  reading  materials — maga¬ 
zines,  newspapers,  and  other  periodicals — 
which  you’ve  found  to  be  on  their  reading 
level?  Do  you  make  assignments  to  en¬ 
courage  the  habits  of  reading  such  appro¬ 
priate  materials — or  do  you  expect  them 
to  develop  home  reading  habits  by 
chance? 


Some  things  we  as  teachers 
might  do  as  a  result  of  the  facts 
gathered  by  survey  and  research 
in  other  schools. 


By  THOMAS  E.  ROBINSON 

Mercer  County  Superintendent 


Hiring  Teachers:  According  to 
the  studies  of  Dr.  E.  J.  Reynolds. 
Washington  L’niversity,  St.  Louis, 
there  are  seven  main  causes  for  the 
selection  of  poor  teachers.  In  most 
cases  where  the  wrong  person  was 
chosen  for  the  job  the  superintendent: 

1)  selected  from  too  few  applicants; 

2)  wasn’t  clear  in  his  own  mind  as 
to  the  kind  of  teacher  needed;  3)  had 
inadeauate  or  insufficient  information 
regarding  the  candidates;  4)  took 
teacher  qualifications  for  granted;  5) 
considered  only  one  outstanding 
quality  of  a  candidate;  6)  didn’t  spend 
enough  time  on  outside  investigations; 
and  7)  held  one-sided  interviews. 

The  selection  of  teachers  affects  every¬ 
one — the  pupils,  the  teachers  already  em- 


rupting  instruction  to  introduce  visi¬ 
tors;  5)  calling  teachers  from  class¬ 
rooms  for  miscellaneous  reasons;  6) 
permitting  salesmen  to  usurp  instruc¬ 
tional  time;  7)  declaring  holidays  to 
welcome  public  dignitaries;  8)  sched¬ 
uling  athletic  contests  during  school 
hours;  9)  allowing  too  much  time  be¬ 
tween  classes;  10)  permitting  repeated 
tardiness  by  pupils  and  school  per¬ 
sonnel;  11)  holding  up  classwork  until 
late-comers  arrive;  and  12)  failing  to 


hold  pupils  to  careful  preparation  of 
assignments  and  to  thoughtful  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  topics  assigned. 

Are  these  “thieve*  of  school  time”  prev¬ 
alent  in  your  school?  Has  your  faculty 
studied  factors  relating  to  inefficiency  and 
attempted  to  eliminate  or  minimize  them? 
Has  the  faculty  made  suggestions? 

Procedures  which  can  overcome  the 
difficulties  must  grow  out  of  a  local  study 
of  the  reasons  for  time  losses  and  an 
internal  planning  of  ways  to  eliminate  the 
waste  of  time — the  one  asset  which  when 
wasted  can  never  be  recovered. 


ployed,  the  administration,  the  board  of 
education,  and  the  community.  Wlien  a 
poor  teacher  is  employed  all  parties  feel 
the  impact. 

Does  your  system  have  a  considered  and 
established  policy  and  practice  in  selecting 
teachers  to  employ?  Are  the  college 
records  of  inexperienced  teachers  studied? 
Is  communication  made  with  the  college 
authorities  and  other  references?  Are 
interviews  long  enough  and  conducted 
with  sufficient  skill  to  reveal  personal 
philosophies  of  education?  In  the  case  of 
experienced  teachers  are  visits  of  observa¬ 
tion  made?  By  more  than  one  person? 
Is  the  job  for  which  the  teacher  is  being 
considered  a  definite  one  with  the  desired 
characteristics  dehnitely  in  mind?  Have 
the  practice  and  success  of  teacher- 
selection  been  evaluated?  Do  you  have 
in  mind  suggestions  which  might  result 
in  better  selection? 


Thieves  of  School  Time:  The 
University  of  Michigan,  in  a  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Bureau  of  Cooperation  with 
Educational  Institutions,  lists  a  dozen 
“thieves  of  school  time  and  effective¬ 
ness.”  Included  are  1)  taking  pupils 
out  of  class  to  run  errands;  2)  calling 
pupils  from  class  to  answer'  the  tele¬ 
phone;  3)  cutting  in  on  classes  to 
make  unimportant  announcements  over 
the  public-address  system;  4)  inter- 
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TREES 


I  HVrMV 
Bay-me/aU 
'  SJubM  dmm 


EVERY  BOY  and  GIRL 
SHOVED  KNOW 


««044444M4«I|I 


Fascinating  booklet  makes  it  easy  to 
identify  trees  and  know  their  uses. 

WTsPWffW  You  get  over  too  illus- 
trated  pages  featuring 
Y  76 different  trees.There 
K  are  over  450  separate 
R  pictures.  Forest  green 
*  cover.  Size  8)4”  x  4”. 
There  are  individual  sketches  of  each 
tree  with  its  leaf,  cone  or  seed.  The 
chapters  are  divided  into  hardwoods 
and  trees  that  have  broad  leaves  and 
which  f.-ill  yearly;  evergreens  and 
needle-leaved  trees  that  retain  their 
leaves;  and  famous  trees.  .Among 


famous  trees  is  the  Gen.  Sherman  — 
oldest  tree  in  the  world— a  California 
Sequoia,  perhaps  5000  years  old. 
Others  are  associated  with  history, 
authors,  inventors,  etc. 

This  booklet  is  a  little  encyclopedia  for 

I,  young  people  for  their  use  and 
enjoyment  in  the  classnwm 
and  home.  It  has  a  hajidy  in¬ 
dex  alphabetically  arranged, 
with  common  and  scientific 
names.  For  ready  reference 
on  nature  walks  or  for  papers, 
rcpiirts  or  talks  for  schinds 
and  clubs. 


If  further  interested-This booklet, trees  every  boy  and  girl  shocld  know,  as  di-scribed 
above,  may  be  had  by  writing  AMERICAN  forestry  association,  9 1 9  Seventeenth  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  50#  fostfaiJ.  Quantity  prices  on  request. 


Wholesome,  delicious  WRIGLIY’S  SPIARMINT  GUM 
is  always  a  satisfying  treat.  That  lively,  long-lasting 
flavor  gives  you  a  refreshing  little  lift.  And  the  natural,  ■ 
pleasant  chewing  helps  keep  teeth  bright,  lust  try  it,  i 
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ASCD  Plans 
Spring  Meet 

The  Fifth  Annual  Spring 
Conference  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Association  for  Supervi¬ 
sion  and  Curriculum  Devel¬ 
opment  will  be  held  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  May  10th,  1952,  at 
Rutgers  University. 

Julia  Weber,  chairman  of 
the  planning  committee,  says 
that  an  all  day  program  of 
small  group  discussions  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  devoted  to  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  character  and 
citizenship  education. 

Members  of  the  Conference 
Planning  Committee  are: 
Lester  B.  Ball,  Millbum; 
Robert  R.  Blunt,  Middlesex 
County:  Stephen  M.  Corey; 
Helen  B.  Hilt  Teaneck;  Anne 
S.  Hoppock,  State  Depart¬ 
ment;  Elizabeth  A.  Hunting- 
ton,  Union;  Margaret  La- 
Morte,  Rahway;  Joseph  A. 
Leib,  Linden. 

Also  J.  Donald  Neill,  Rut¬ 
gers:  MerriU  P.  Paine,  Eliza¬ 
beth;  Marian  Parsons,  Rah¬ 
way:  Helen  R.  Rouse,  At¬ 
lantic  City;  George  C.  Se¬ 
ville,  N.  Y.  U.;  Emolyn 
Sheinger,  Hunterdon  County; 
Nan  C.  Smith,  Cape  May; 
Sarah  K.  Smith,  Jersey  City; 
Miss  Weber,  and  William  H. 
Wilson,  Teaneck. 


Classroom  Group 
Plan  Conferences 

Dr.  William  G.  Carr,  newly 
chosen  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  NEA,  will  be  the  ban¬ 
quet  speaker  at  the  North¬ 
eastern  Regional  Conference 
of  the  Classroom  Teachers  at 
Saratoga  Springs.  N.  Y.,  April 
18-20.  Other  speakers  during 
the  conference  will  be  John 
Starie  of  the  NEA  field  staff 
and  Mrs.  Janie  Alexander, 
national  Classroom  Teacher 
President. 

Classroom  teachers  are  also 
looking  forward  to  their  ninth 
national  conference,  which 
will  be  held  this  year  at 
Michigan  State  Normal  Col¬ 
lege,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  July  7- 
18.  Registrations  for  this 
conference  are  now  being 
made;  college  credit  for  the 
conference  can  be  arranged. 


Teacher  Wins 

The  Appellate  Division  of 
the  Superior  Court  recently 
set  aside  a  judgment  against 
Alfred  Ranger,  gymnasium 
teacher  in  Pleasantville  High 
School.  The  lower  court  had 
aweurded  $1,000  to  a  fresh¬ 
man  who  suffered  a  broken 
arm  while  jumping  over  a 
gym  horse.  The  higher  court 
said  that  the  teacher  had 
provided  the  proper  mats  and 
instruction  and  that  the  pu¬ 
pil  admitted  he  was  fully 
aware  of  the  dangers. 

Higher  Education 
Study  Nears  End 

Some  time  next  summer 
New  Jersey  will  know  the 
facts  regarding  its  support  of 
higher  education.  The  Coun¬ 
cil  of  State  Governments  is 
making  a  study  of  higher 
education  in  the  48  states, 
similar  to  its  1949  study  of 
schools  at  the  lower  levels. 
While  it  will  deal  largely  with 
state-supported  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  it  will  also  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  about  private 
institutions  and  local  public 
institutions. 

A  major  concern  of  the 
study  will  be  with  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  states  are 
organized  for  the  direction 
and  support  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion;  the  relationships  of  in¬ 
stitutions  with  state  admin¬ 
istrative  officials  and  with 
state  legislative  bodies;  the 
broad  programs  and  services 
which  are  carried  on  by  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion;  and  the  sources  from 
which  revenue  is  secured  for 
the  financing  of  these  activi¬ 
ties. 

The  study  is  to  be  complet¬ 
ed  in  June,  1952.  It  will  be 
published  by  the  Council  of 
State  Governments,  1313  E. 
60th  St,  Chicago  37,  Illinois. 


The  National  Department 
of  Elementary  School  Prin¬ 
cipals  has  just  published  a 
new  313-page  study  on  Ele¬ 
mentary  School  Libraries  To¬ 
day.  It  presents  a  widespread 
sampling  of  present  practices 
and  beliefs  in  the  elementary 
school  library  field.  It  in¬ 
cludes  listings  of  children’s 
books,  magazines,  filmstrips, 
slides,  recordings  and  other 
i  materials. 


Warn  on  Blacklisting 

The  National  Council  for 
the  Social  Studies  warned 
against  the  blacklisting  of 
textbooks  at  its  recent  con¬ 
vention  in  Detroit.  ‘The 
choices  of  appropriate  materi¬ 
als  for  educational  purposes 
in  the  social  studies  must  .  .  . 
be  made  in  accordance  with 
educational  standards  and 
needs,”  it  resolved.  “The 
blacklisting  of  textbooks  is  a 
threat  to  the  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  traditionally  al¬ 
lowed.” 

$125,000,000  Need 
For  Buildings  Seen 

New  Jersey  schools  will 
need  6,196  new  classrooms  by 
1960,  and  need  about  $223,- 
000,000  above  their  present 
borrowing  capacity  to  build 
them,  according  to  a  study 
of  school  building  needs  re¬ 
cently  made  by  Dr.  Charles 
Rexford  Davis  of  Rutgers,  for 
the  State  Federation  of  Dis¬ 
trict  Boards  of  Elducation. 

Working  with  the  results 
of  a  questionnaire  sent  out  by 
the  Commissioner’s  office.  Dr. 
Davis  concludes  that  these 
needs  are  spread  over  269 
school  districts,  and  appear 
in  every  county  except  Hud¬ 
son.  Bergen  County  leads 
with  1,182  classrooms  needed 
in  30  districts. 

Dr.  Davis  points  out  that 
part  of  the  money  for  this 
construction  can  be  found  in 
authorization  to  extend  local 
borrowing  power.  He  con¬ 
cludes,  however,  that  unless 
the  State  can  help  out  with 
financing  of  some  $125,000,- 
000,  about  3,750  of  the  need¬ 
ed  classrooms  will  not  be 
built. 

'This,  he  says,  will  mean 
7,500  classes  on  part-time  by 
1959-60,  “If  we  assume  for 
each  of  these  classes  an  av¬ 
erage  enrollment  of  30  pu¬ 
pils,  we  shall  then  have  225,- 
000  children  attending  school 
part-time  by  that  year  in  the 
state  of  New  Jersey.  It  should 
be  evident  that  any  such  con¬ 
dition  would  be  little  short  of 
calamitous.” 

NEA  Centennial 
Program  Praised 

The  Elizabeth  Teachers’ 
Association  has  passed  a  reso¬ 
lution  endorsing  the  Centen¬ 
nial  Action  Program  of  the 
National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion.  ’The  Elizabeth  teachers 
note  that  the  plan  includes  a 
“meritorious  plan  for  pro¬ 
fessional  growth,  expanded 
service,  and  enlightened  edu¬ 
cational  leadership.”  The  local 
group  has  determined  to  seek 
to  implement  the  program 
which  was  printed  in  detail 
I  in  the  October  Review. 


Unique  Reports 
By  East  Orange 
And  Elizabeth 

’Two  New  Jersey  school 
systems  have  just  published 
unusual  “annual  reports.” 
From  Elizabeth  comes  "See 
How  They  Learn,”  and  from 
East  Orange,  “Newcomb’s 
Back  in  School.”  Both  are 
attractively  printed  and  illus¬ 
trated  booklets,  written  in 
popular  terms.  'They  repre¬ 
sent  a  swing  back  from  the 
all-picture  reports  which  have 
been  popular  in  recent  years. 

The  object  in  the  Elizabeth 
report  is  “See  How  They 
Learn — to  live.”  It  is  a  simple, 
straightforward  discussion  of 
the  problems  which  interest 
most  parents  about  most 
schools. 

“Newcomb,”  written  by 
Dr.  Donald  S.  Klopp,  is  in 
story-form.  It  tells  how  a 
new  resident  of  East  Orange 
learned  about  his  school  sys¬ 
tem.  TThe  story  is  interrupted, 
occasionally,  by  direct  state¬ 
ments  of  East  Orange  policies 
and  achievements. 


Newly  In  Print 


AASA  has  a  new  manual. 
The  Superintendent,  the 
Board,  and  the  Press,  full  of 
practical  suggestions  for  help¬ 
ing  schoolmen  and  news¬ 
papermen  work  together.  24 
pp.,  $.25. 

*  *  * 

A  good  many  people  will 
be  interested  in  Education 
Grows,  a  20-page  free  booklet 
from  the  American  Seating 
Company.  It  deals,  as  you 
might  guess,  with  the  co¬ 
ordinated  classroom,  and  the 
relationship  of  seeing,  light¬ 
ing,  and  posture  to  child  de¬ 
velopment. 

•  •  * 

B'nai  B’rith  is  issuing 
numerous  publications  these 
days.  Its  Anti-Defamation 
League  has  just  issued  a 
Primer  on  Communism  and 
How  You  Can  Teach  About 
Communism,  both  for  teach¬ 
ers’  use,  and  its  Vocational 
Service  Bureau  is  publishing 
delightful  cartoon  booklets  on 
such  topics  as  How  to  Study, 
Getting  Ahead  on  Your  Job, 
and  Planning  Your  College 
Career. 

*  •  * 

Growing  Up  in  an  Anxious 
Age  is  the  title  of  the  new 
ASCD  Yearbook,  to  which 
educators,  psychiatrists,  an¬ 
thropologists,  sociologists, 
guidance  specialists,  social 
workers,  psychologists,  and 
pediatricians  contributed. 
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Offer  Ideas  j 

For  Morale  I 

Of  Teachers 

Teacher  morale  in  a  period 
of  tension  was  the  subject 
of  a  panel  discussion  at  the 
regional  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Teacher  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Professional  Stand¬ 
ards  in  Washington  recently. 
New  Jersey  was  well  repre¬ 
sented  at  that  meeting. 

The  following  recommen¬ 
dations  were  made:  (1)  New 
teachers  should  have  an  ori¬ 
entation  period.  They  should 
be  informed  of  their  legal 
rights,  school  policies,  com¬ 
munity  advantages.  This  is 
the  duty  of  the  P.T.A.,  edu¬ 
cation  association  and  civic 
clubs.  (2)  Teachers  should 
be  placed  on  policy  making 
groups.  (3)  NEA  salary 
schedule  be  actively  support¬ 
ed.  (4)  Retired  teachers  ac- 
sociations  be  encouraged.  Re¬ 
tired  teachers  be  invited  to 
educational  meetings.  (5) 
Eliminate  or  limit  the  num¬ 
ber  of  drives  and  campaigns 
during  a  school  year. 

The  group  said  released 
time  during  the  school  day 
can  be  given  if  staff  is  in¬ 
creased,  PTA  members  ac¬ 
cept  responsibilities  at  lunch 
time,  student  teachers  accept 
responsibilities  and  duty  re¬ 
lation  is  practiced:  and  that 
more  attention  should  be 
placed  on  pre-school  planning 
and  classroom  guidance. 

Localize  Study 
In  Bergen  Work 

Bergen  County  and  Mont¬ 
clair  STC  are  cooperating  in 
a  special  course  on  “Com¬ 
munity  Resources  for  Guid¬ 
ance.’’  The  course  deals 
specifically  with  the  resources 
of  Bergen  County,  and  in¬ 
cludes  field  trips.  Dr.  Harry 
L.  Steams,  Englewood  super¬ 
intendent,  is  course  leader, 
and  the  Bergen  County  Guid¬ 
ance  Association  is  cooperat¬ 
ing  in  the  course. 

Date  And  Theme 
For  AE  Week  Set 

November  9-15  has  been  set 
as  the  date  for  American 
Education  Week  in  1952.  The 
general  theme  will  be  CHIL¬ 
DREN  IN  TODAY  S  WORLD. 
Daily  topics  as  follows  have 
been  .selected:  Sunday,  Their 
Churches;  Monday,  Their 
Homes:  iSiesday,  Their  Herit¬ 
age;  Wednesday,  Their 
Schools:  Thursday,  Their 

Country;  Friday,  "rheir  Op¬ 
portunity:  and  Saturday, 

Their  Future. 


THEY  BREAK  INTO  PRINT 


Paul  H.  Van  New  of  New¬ 
ark  wrote  "Where  to.  Prin¬ 
cipal”  in  the  February  NEA 
Journal  .  .  .  Arthur  E.  Ward 
of  Montclair  contributes  to 
the  January  Music  Educators 
Journal.  Mr.  Ward  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Eastern  Division 
of  MENC  .  .  .  George  Sharp 
of  Tenafly  writes  on  his  home 
town’s  Lay  Advisory  Council 
of  Tenafly  High  School  in  the 
February  Educational  Lead¬ 
ership  .  .  . 

Mattie  S.  Doremus  of 
Paterson  discusses  County 
Libraries  in  the  first  issue  of 
New  Jersey  County  Govern¬ 
ment,  new  magazine  of  the 
Freeholders  .  .  .  Laurence 
Dilsner  of  Long  Branch  tells 
how  “High  School  Students 
Can  Study  the  Electric 
Organ”  in  the  December 
issue  of  ’The  School  Musician. 

Marion  Sinclidr  Walker  of 
Nutley  contributes  “Not  Only 
the  Gifted”  to  the  January 
Elementary  English  .  .  . 

Vincent  DeP.  Farrell  of  New¬ 
ark  writes  on  Planning  Pee 
Wee  Programs  in  the  Ama¬ 
teur  Athlete,  and  on  the  “Pan- 
American  Games”  in  Physical 
Education  .  .  .  School  and 
College  Management  has  Red 
Bank  baton  twirlers  on  its 
cover,  and  features  a  detailed 
story  of  Burlington's  school 
modernization  program. 


NEW  JERSEY  PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS:  The  current  issue  of 
the  NJVAA  Newsmagazine 
reminds  us  that  Vocational 
and  Arts  Convention  will  be 
held  at  Asbury  Park,  March 
20-22,  and  that  the  Eastern 
Arts  Association  is  coming  to 
the  Ambassador  in  Atlantic 
City,  April  16-19  ...  As 
budget-time  approached 
Scotch  Plains  issued  an  at¬ 
tractive  mimeographed  pub¬ 
lication  on  the  schools  and 
their  budget  .  .  .  Sussex 
County  mimeograph  ma¬ 
chines  have  been  whirling  to 
produce  the  SCEA  Bulletin 
on  county  education  associa¬ 
tion  affairs,  and  “It’s  A 
Bargain”  with  which  the 
Hamburg  Board  of  Education 
explains  its  budget  with 
clever  sketches  .  .  .  NJEA’s 
Department  of  Music  issues 
its  Official  Bulletin  to  remind 
music  educators  of  numerous 
music  events  in  the  State  and 
the  elaborate  plans  being 
made  for  next  year  .  .  .  Hill¬ 
side  devoted  a  large  part  of 
Your  Schools,  published  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  to 
audio-visual  aids  in  the 
school  system  .  .  .  and  if  you 
haven’t  seen  A-V  ’Tips  the 
bulletin  from  A-V  Coordi¬ 
nator  King,  you  should.  It 
is  almost  a  model  of  an  at¬ 
tractive,  newsy  mimeograph¬ 
ed  bulletin. 


IN  BRIEF— IT'S  NEWS 


The  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa- 
I  tion  (1)  has  a  committee  to 
review  the  program  of  the 
entire  Division  of  Vocational 
Education;  (2)  plans  a  study 
of  the  qualifications  and  prep¬ 
aration  of  teachers  of  handi- 
I  capped  children;  (3)  set 
March  31  as  the  date  by 
'vhich  all  applications  must 
be  filed  for  funds  to  meet 
operating  expenses  in  schools 
in  Federally  affected  districts. 

•  *  * 

NEA  Travel  Division  offers 
an  Easter  Air  Tour  of  the 
West  Indies  at  modest  cost 
indeed. 

*  •  • 

The  Alberta  Teachers  Asso- 
I  elation  has  just  built  a  new 
headquarters  at  a  eost  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $150,000,  and  the 
Illinois  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  is  planning  a  $150,000  ad¬ 
dition  to  its  prc'sent  head¬ 
quarters.  The  addition  will 
include  an  auditorium,  with 
kitchen,  and  .six  offices. 


exnres.sed  “confidence  in  the 
patriotism  and  Americanism 
of  the  vast  majority  of  edu¬ 
cators  and  of  bona  fide  edu¬ 
cational  organizations.” 

«  *  * 

New  Jersey  is  a  pilot  state 
for  the  Whitney  Foundation's 
experiment  in  graduate  study 
by  teachers  in  public  high 
schools:  selected  teachers  of 
the  humanities  will  be  able 
to  take  a  year  at  Columbia  or 
Yale  under  its  program. 

*  *  * 

Punils  from  Bridgeton, 
Camden,  Paterson,  Linden, 
Jersey  City,  Paulsboro,  West 
New  York,  Teaneck,  and 
Trenton  contributed  to  the 
Annual  Anthology  of  High 
School  Poetry. 

*  •  • 

Gerald  M.  Crona  of  Summit 
was  a  delegate  to  the  third 
national  conference  of  the 
United  States  National  Com- 
I  mission  for  UNESCO. 


Plan  Council 
On  Accrediting 
TC  Institutions 

A  plan  to  establish  a  na^ 
tional  council  for  accrediting 
teacher  training  institutions 
has  been  proposed  by  five  na¬ 
tional  organizations  con¬ 
cerned  with  this  problem. 

They  point  out  that  ac¬ 
creditation  of  such  institu¬ 
tions  is  now  haphazard;  of 
1217  now  engaged  in  teacher 
preparation,  only  about  250 
are  accredited  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Colleges  of 
Teacher  Education;  approxi¬ 
mately  800  are  accredited  by 
regional  associations  for  their 
general  collegiate  program, 
while  nearly  300  have  no  ac¬ 
creditation  other  than  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  State  teacher- 
certification  authority. 

“Fewer  than  one-half  of 
the  teachers  prepared  annual¬ 
ly  are  products  of  teacher- 
^ucation  programs  which 
have  been  professionally  ap¬ 
praised.” 

Under  the  plan  now  under 
consideration,  the  national 
council  would  consist  of  21 
members  selected  by  the  chief 
state  school  officers,  the  state 
directors  of  teacher  educa¬ 
tion  and  certification,  the 
National  Commission  o  n 
Teacher  Education  and  Pro¬ 
fessional  Standards,  the 
American  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  for  Teacher  Education, 
and  the  School  Boards  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  council  would 
formulate  standards  for  teach 
er  preparation  and  devise 
ways  of  evaluating  programs 
of  teacher  education. 

Paterson  STC 
Is  Expanding 

Paterson  STC  students  are 
getting  ready  to  move  into 
their  student  union  building 
— revamped  from  an  old 
building  on  the  new  campus. 
With  their  own  hands  the 
pupils  have  been  painting, 
decorating  and  furnishing, 
while  student  activities  are 
raising  money  for  the  im¬ 
provements  which  require 
cold  cash. 

Paterson  is  also  opening  its 
college  library  which  occu¬ 
pies  the  whole  second  floor  of 
the  former  manor  house. 


Westfield  Schedule 


•  •  • 

I  The  American  Medical  As- 
1  sociation  has  revised  its  1951 
|- resolution  concerning  com- 
!  munism  in  the  schools.  The 
I  AMA  decided  its  Atlantic  City 
’  resolution  was  “unfortunate- 
I  ly  phrased.”  The  delegates 


*  •  • 

Grace  Freeman  of  East 
Orange,  former  A.ssembly- 
woman,  is  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  War 
I  Memorial  Fund  at  Montclair 
STC.  The  Fund  seeks  $300,000 
I  for  a  Student  Life  Center  on 
I  the  campus. 


Westfield  has  adopted  a 
salary  schedule;  It  has  long 
been  almost  the  only  sizable 
community  in  the  State  with¬ 
out  one.  The  new  schedule 
ranges  from  $2500  to  a  $6,000 
maximum  for  a  teacher  with 
26  years  experience  and  a 
doctorate. 
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phonics:  a  key  to  better  reading 


en,  Cl  ^cdt  THoMtcMt 

By  FANNY  D.  RITTENBERG  * 

Egg  Harbor  City 

rist.  please.  Tell  Odors  from  the  Chemistry  lab  float- 
with  the  couch —  ing  nonchalantly  through  the  din,  un- 
red  wagon  out  of  mindful  of  place,  impartial  to  class. 

I  a  straight  jacket  “Is  this  Chanel  No.  5?”  “More  like 
City  Dump  No.  6  7/8.” 

ich  a  nice  day  too.  Telephone:  Ting-a-  ling-a  ling, 
ition  in  place.  No  “Sorry.  W rong  number.” 
round  loose.  All  Bells,  bells.  Master  clock  celebrat- 
titrolled,  and  the  ing  in  its  own  way.  Noise.  Noise, 
ig  its  own  business  “Call  the  plumber.  Pipe  burst. 
;  way.  Room  flooded.” 

d.  The  havoc  that  “Where’s  the  nurse?  Scalp  cut  in 
small  explosions,  SX"*  class.” 

of  Pandora’s  box  Telephone:  Ting-a  ling-a  ling, 

gains  from  some-  “Sorry.  Wrong  number.” 

r  a  fire-sale.  Steady.  Hold  it  Your  salary’s  paid 

oo  strict.”  “Yes,  tax -payer.  Remember  your 

es.”  blood  pressure — your  ulcer.  Easy  does 

ot  strict  enough.”  ‘t.  Slowly  now — one,  two,  three, 
gain,  Mrs.  Smith.”  ^nur — 

ing-a  ling.  Ting-a  ling-a  ling. 

lumber.”  “Think  “Hello.  Congratulations.  You’ve 

U  make  mistakes.”  ®  thousand  dollars — oops, 

o  the  lights?”  sorry,  wrong  number.” 

too  dark.”  “O.K.  Doc.  Put  down  that  baseball 

\rner  won’t  start.”  ^  ^  quietly.” 

the  oven,  ff  hat  ,  Rittenberg  is  principal  of  Egg  Harbor 
City  High  School  and  a  member  of  The 
se.  Teacher  sick.  NJEA  Delegate  Assembly. 


NEW 

fbik  Dance  l^nis 
ibr  Schools  b(j 

RCA  Victor 


rpm 

speeds 


EACH  WITH 
ILLUSTRATED  INSTRUCTIONS 


Here  is  a  new  series  of  RCA  VICTOR 
Records,  especially  designed  for  schools  and 
dance  groups,  now  offered  to  educators  for 
the  first  time. 

This  new  series  comprises  sixteen  records, 
available  singly,  and  includes  thirty-six  differ¬ 
ent  folk  dances  and  exercises.  Engaging 
rhythms  that  delight  children!  Familiar  and 
popular  selections  long  in  demand  by  schools! 

Squares  and  reels,  polkas,  flings,  and  schot- 
tisches,  gay  festival  programs— all  these  and 
many  more  from  the  folklore  of  America, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  England.  Ger¬ 
many— and  other  countries.  All  orchc;. fated 
in  zestful  fashion,  with  careful 
,  attention  to  rhythm  and  tempo. 

Comprehensive  and 
illustrated  instructions 
\  i  accompany  each  dance. 

'*  Records  are  available  at 

either superior"‘45“orcon- 
ventional  78  rpm  speeds. 


GHAT  AMIRICAN 
rRONTlIRSMIN 

Inlarmadiat*— Junior  Higli 

Continuity  and  original  color 
drawings  (captioned)  by  Mar¬ 
garet  Bradfield  and  Associates 
vividly  bring  to  life  the  signifi. 
cant  events  in  the  lives  of  these 
famous  Americans:  Daniel 
Boone.  David  Crockett,  Kit  Car- 
son,  Brigham  Young,  Buffalo 
Bill  (William  Cody). 

Each  fliniitrip,  in  color, 

coplionad . $  S.OO 

No.  A246St,  complolo  sol, 

S  fllmitripi,  boxed . $23.7S 


BASIC  NATURI  STUDY 
Intarmedlote — Sonter  High 

Color  photographs  of  living  spe¬ 
cimens  and  illustrations  (cap¬ 
tioned)  show  identifying  char¬ 
acteristics  and  living  habits  of 
our  most  common  birds,  insects, 
and  reptiles.  Prepared  by  Ernest 
Bonhivert,  Science  Counselor, 
Glencoe,  111.,  Public  Schools. 

Eoch  fllmilrip,  in  color, 

coptionod . $  S.OO 

No.  A464S,  complete  set, 

10  (Ufflsirips,  boxed . $44. SO 


Full-color  draw- 
ings  (captioned 
and  subtitled)  ex- 

plain  word  sounds  ^  , 

and  offer  exercises 
for  identification 

and  practice.  Prepared  for  the  Primary — Junior 
High  levels  by  Devona  M.  Price,  Dir.  of  Instruc¬ 
tion,  and  Hilda  B.  Pogue,  teacher.  Oak  Park, 
111.,  Public  Schools. 

Individual  titles:  Let’s  Start  With  Key  Words; 
Make  Words  Work  For  You;  Your  Eyes  And  Ears 
Are  Good  Helpers;  Vowel  Sounds  Help  You; 
Test  Yourself  On  Sounds;  Help  Yourself  Read. 

Each  Mnntrip,  in  colof,  coptionod  and  tubtHiod . $  S.OO 

No.  All  SS,  comploto  wt,  6  Mmotripi,  boxad . $3S.S0 


Lducational  Services,  Dept.  I33-AC 
Radio  Corporatioa  of  America, 
Camdeu,  N.  J. 


V  •  Aik  root  dtilof  at  wtllt 

S.V.E.  tor  Iko  Ktw  tl-pito  S  V.E.  Edaca. 
lional  Catalof .  Comploto  lisbnti  ot  hondrodi 
of  non  MmiUipt.  2  ■  2  ihdoi.  and  Slidosott 


PIcaic  lend  aae  litcraturo  doncribinr  and 
botinc  dw  am  aeries  of  RCA  VICTOR  Fob 
Uanre  Records 


School. 


Thinking  About  Transportation 


By  KENNETH  F.  WOODBURY 


AHsistant  Comini88ioner  of  Education 


The  Number  of  Pupils  Transported  and  the  Cost  of  Transporting 
Them  Are  Rising.  Is  Transportation  for  Safety — to  Avoid 
Traffic  Hazards — a  State  Responsibility,  and  What  Are  Our 
Standards  for  Traffic  Hazards? 


f[E  COST  of  pupil  transportation  in 
New  Jersey  has  increased  sub- 


1  New  Jersey  has  increased  sub¬ 
stantially  during  the  past  five  years. 
During  the  1945-46  school  year,  local 
boards  of  education  provided  trans¬ 
portation  for  95,166  children  travel¬ 
ing  to  and  from  school.  The  total  cost 
of  this  service  amounted  to  $3,094,- 
961.09.  Five  years  later,  in  1950-51, 
the  number  of  children  transported 
reached  130,597  while  the  cost  totaled 
$4,924,684.01.  The  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  receiving  such  service  increased 
37  per  cent  with  an  accompanying  in¬ 
crease  of  59  per  cent  in  cost  during 
the  five-year  period. 

Under  the  present  school  law  pupil 
transportation  must  be  provided  by  uie 
local  board  of  education  for  crippled 
children  and  for  children  living  “re¬ 
mote  from  the  schoolhouse.”  When 
such  transportation  is  provided,  and 
approved  by  the  County  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Schools  within  the  framework 
of  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  local 
district  is  entitled  to  receive  from  State 
funds  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  such  service.  For  the  school  year 
19.50-51  the  cost  of  approved  trans¬ 
portation  amounted  to  $4,101,403.80. 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  this  amount 
or  $3,076,052.85.  represents  the 
amount  of  State  aid  apportioned  for 
pupil  transportation  based  on  the 
19.50-51  expenditure.  Since  our  total 
State  aid  amounts  to  approximately 
$25,000,000.00  per  year,  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  12.3  per  cent  of  that 
aid  is  being  used  to  meet  transporta¬ 
tion  costs. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education, 
the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the 
courts  have  interpreted  the  phrase  “re¬ 
mote  from  the  schoolhouse,’'  as  found 
in  the  law,  to  mean  a  distance  of  two 
and  one-half  miles  or  more  for  high 
school  pupils  and  two  miles  or  more 
fur  elementary  pupils,  except  that 
pupils  suffering  from  physical  or  or¬ 
ganic  defects  (crippled  children)  are 
entitled  to  transportation  regardless  of 
distance. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  some  quar¬ 
ters  of  late  that  school  districts  should 


be  required  to  furnish  transportation 
for  all  children  who  encounter  extraor¬ 
dinary  traffic  hazards  in  going  to 
and  from  school,  and  that  the  State 
should  pay  three-fourths  of  the  cost 
of  such  transportation. 

Under  present  law  State  aided  trans¬ 
portation  for  all  except  crippled  chil¬ 
dren  is  based  on  distance.  State  aid 
for  the  reason  of  traffic  hazards  has  not 
been  allowed.  Protecting  children  as 
well  as  adults  from  traffic  hazards  has 
been  considered  a  local  municipal 
responsibility.  Some  municipalities 
have  met  this  responsibility  by  furnish¬ 
ing  more  adequate  police  protection, 
building  sidewalks,  or  installing  traffic 
lights.  Others  have  solved  the  problem 
by  turning  over  funds  from  the  munici¬ 
pal  budget  to  the  board  of  education 
with  a  request  that  the  latter  provide 
additional  bus  service  where  hazards 
are  great,  rather  than  for  the  com¬ 
munity  to  employ  additional  police. 

While  school  authorities  would  yield 
to  nobody  in  their  concern  for  the 
safety  of  school  children,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  issue  is  not 
whether  children  shall  be  pro¬ 
tected  against  traffic  hazards,  but 
rather  whether  the  State  or  the 
local  municipality  shall  pay  the 
cost. 


If  local  municipal  governments  are 
to  be  relieved  of  their  responsibility  to 
provide  protection  for  children  against 
traffic  hazards  when  going  to  and  from 
school,  and  if  school  districts  are  to 
assume  this  responsibility — attempting 
to  meet  it  by  providing  transportation 
--and  if  this  kind  of  transportation  is 
to  be  subsidized  by  State  funds,  then 
this  change  should  be  made  only  after 
careful  study  of  all  aspects  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Such  matters  as  standards  for 
determining  extraordinary  hazards, 
regulations  for  approval  to  determine 
eligibility  for  State  aid,  the  extent  to 
which  such  a  program  is  educationally 
desirable,  and  estimated  cost,  are  some 
of  the  items  that  must  be  considered  if 
we  are  to  avoid  overemphasis,  exces¬ 
sive  expenditures  and  endless  litiga¬ 
tion. 


ms  SUMMER  ENJOY 


via  No 


This  summer  choose  picturesque 
New  England  for  your  most 
memorable  vacation  —  and 
enjoy  «ore  of  it  by  flying 
luxuriously  via  NORTHEAST 
from  New  York  to  any  one  of 
34  key  New  England  points. 

You’ll  relish  New  England’s 
lovely  lakes  and  seashore  and 
mountains  from  the  air . . . 
you'll  arrive  rested  and  relaxed, 
hours  sooner.  This  summer  enjoy 
New  England,  enjoy  NORTHEAST 
-  perfect  companions  for  a 
perfect  vacation. 


KSnVATKMS:  Plwm  or 
writs  your  Travel  Aaeot  — or 


write  us  at  Lofan  Airport  East 
Boston,  Mass. 


Mortet 

Airlines 


HtSThHlWimANOSUtS 
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By  IRENE  F.  DODSON 
Summit 


Yes,  let’s  give  them  love!  We  have  tion,  we  have  given  our  children  en- 
b^n  trying  in  the  last  few  years  riched  programs,  we  have  broadened 
to  give  them  everything  else.  By  our  their  school  horizons,  and  given  them 


modern  and  good  methods  of  educa-  a  scientific  approach  to  learning.  We 


...  for  the  Asking 


Advertisers  in  the  Review  prefer  to  send 
their  booklets  and  other  material  directly 
to  teachers  and  administrators.  If  intended 
for  use  by  children,  the  list  will  so  indicate, 
but  it  should  be  ordered  by  the  teacher. 


40.  Picture  Bo«k  of  Beauty  Spots 
Alonir  America’s  Highways  is  a 
pocket  size  24-page  booklet  of  full 
color  pictures  north-south-east- 
west.  Helpful  in  planning  a  va¬ 
cation  trip. 

41.  Railroad  Slidefllms.  Set  of  four  on 
railroads  and  clothes,  railroads  as 
buyers,  railroads  and  national  de¬ 
fense,  and  a  boy’s  overnight  journey 
by  rail.  One  set  available  to  each 
school  equipped  with  35mm  slide- 
film  proj«tor,  and  if  not  previously 
supplied.  Color.  Average  30  frames. 
Discussion  leafiet  for  teachers. 

42.  Education  Grows  is  a  20-page  study 
of  some  of  the  vital  needs  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  certain  results  of  re¬ 
search  and  scientific  knowledge 
which  have  aided  education  growth, 
through  co-ordinated  classroom  en- 
vircMiment.  It  also  covers  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  school  seating  in  step 
with  improved  classroom  environ¬ 
ment  and  the  resultant  improve¬ 
ment  in  scholarship,  as  well  as  the 
vision,  health  and  physique  of  the 
American  school  child. 

43.  A  ^ring  Supplement  to  the  1951- 
52  ES  Film  Catalog  lists  and  de¬ 
scribes  90  new  titles  that  are  re¬ 
leased  now  or  will  be  released  later 
in  the  spring,  summer  or  fall.  If 
you  have  a  sound  projector  and  are 
using  classroom  films  in  your  school, 
you  will  want  the  Supplement. 

44.  literature  on  the  new  RCA  Victor 
Folk  Dance  records,  which  will  be 
helpful  in  planning  this  popular 
activity. 

45.  How  to  Increase  Reading  Skills  is 
a  16-page  booklet  which  outlines 
four  steps  which  teachers  have 
found  helpful  on  this  problem.  Tech¬ 
niques  suggested  are  useful  only 
above  the  primary  level. 


46.  Catalog  for  the  new  1952  Pioneer 
Safety  School  Coach  is  profusely 
illustrated  and  printed  in  three  col¬ 
ors.  Many  new  features  designed 
for  safety,  durability,  comfort,  con¬ 
venience  and  beauty  jure  presented 
in  an  orderly,  easy-to-understand 
mjmner. 

47.  Vacation  Guide  Book — 54  pages  in 
natural  color  photographs  contJun- 
ing  12  scenic  auto  tours  that  cover 
every  pju-t  of  Colorado  Wonderland. 
Each  tour  has  a  map,  with  full  de¬ 
scription  of  mountain  passes,  na- 
tionjd  forests  and  monuments,  his¬ 
torical  sites,  fishing  jmd  camping 
spots,  etc.,  along  the  route.  Inter¬ 
esting  side  trips. 

48.  A  10-minute  film  strip  showing  the 
use  of  tape  recordings  in  elementary 
juid  secondju^r  schools,  covers  the 
principles  of  magnetic  recording  and 
techniques  for  using  it  in  such 
cljtsses  as  oral  and  instrumental  mu¬ 
sic,  speech,  socijd  science,  business 
and  languages. 

32.  Map  of  Coal  Areas  in  the  United 
States  is  a  new  contribution  to 
teaching  aids  on  this  vital  indus¬ 
try,  shows  in  color  locations  of  the 
four  types  of  coal. 

39.  Land  of  Enchantment  booklet — 32 
pages  showing  primitive  Indian 
dances,  ruined  prehistoric  cities, 
and  scenic  wonders  of  New  Mexico. 
Also  full  color  maps  of  historicjd 
trials  which  blazed  the  old  West, 
with  written  history  on  each. 

3.  Educational  Portfolio  contains 
teaching  guide,  limge  anatomical 
chiuts,  two  booklets  on  menstrua¬ 
tion  and  cards  for  reordering  more 
free  material.  Useful  for  group 
discussions. 


7.  The  New  SVE  Educational  Catalog 
is  a  most  complete  imd  up-to-date 
listing  of  projection  equipment. 
Filmstrips  and  2''x2'  Slidesets,  in¬ 
cluding  over  626  titles  listed  for  the 
first  time. 


have  applied  good  psychological  prin¬ 
ciples.  but,  too  many  of  us — teachers, 
principals,  superintendents  alike — have 
failed  to  give  them  affectionate  under¬ 
standing. 

We  all  need  love!  The  world  is 
crying  for  sympathy  and  understand¬ 
ing.  The  words,  “Beloved,  Let  Us 
Love  One  Another”  are  as  important 
today  as  they  were  two  thousand  years 
ago.  We  have  only  to  look  into  the 
faces  of  pupils,  teachers  and  parents 
alike  to  see  the  crying  need  for  love 
everywhere.  Parents  are  tense  with 
their  anxiety  and  determination  to  he 
good  parents,  teachers  are  tense  with 
their  anxiety  to  be  good  teachers.  And 
the  poor  pupils!  They  are  tense  from 
our  tenseness! 

The  solution  is  such  an  easv,  simple 
one.  Children  will  learn ;  they’re  made 
that  wav.  But  learning  is  so  much 
easier  and  faster  as  it  goes  on  in  a 
loving,  relaxed  atmosphere.  Many 
teachers  do  not  feel  secure  emotionally. 
Many  of  us  have  not  attained  a  happy 
emotional  life  and  it  is  reflected  in  our 
personalities.  But,  if  we  only  could 
begin  to  grasp  the  great  truth  that 
even  as  we  demonstrate  love,  as  we 
pour  out  our  sympathy  and  under¬ 
standing  upon  our  pupils  each  day, 
love  will  come  to  us  in  full  measure, 
then,  we  would  try.  At  first  many  of 
us  mav  find  it  difficult  to  be  out-go¬ 
ing,  affectionate,  warmly  sympathetic. 
But  just  as  any  other  habit  is  formed 
by  constant  repetition,  so  the  habit  of 
“lovingness”  .will  be  formed.  As  the 
children’s  love  flows  back  to  us.  before 
long  the  genuine  feeling  will  exist 
that  we.  too,  are  loved.  From  then  on 
it  will  be  easy! 

Let’s  face  the  fact  that  we’ve  all 
seen  children  at  some  time  pushed, 
jerked  around,  treated  in  an  unsym¬ 
pathetic  manner  by  parents  and  teach¬ 
ers  alike.  Or  we  have  seen  them  emo¬ 
tionally  hurt  by  cruel  and  unjust 
criticisms,  and  misunderstanding  of 
their  motives.  Psychiatrists  stress  the 
need  of  every  human  being  for  the 
sense  of  warmth  and  security  that  be¬ 
ing  loved  brings. 

It  is  our  duty,  before  God,  as  edu¬ 
cators.  to  begin  to  supply  that  need. 
Our  children  are  inde^  like  plants. 
They  grow  and  develop  to  their  fullest 
capacity  only  when  surrounded  by  the 
warm  sunshine  of  love.  One  city 
is  having  its  entire  teaching  staff  take 
a  yearly  refresher  course  in  emotional 
hygiene.  Taking  one  course  will  not 
be  enough!  We  must  begin  to  practice 
“lovingness”  tomorrow  with  our 
youngsters.  Let’s  give  our  children  a 
loving,  warm,  sympathetic  atmosphere 
in  which  to  grow  and  learn — and  cheat 
the  psychiatrists  out  of  some  business! 
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For  Culture,  Too 


A  Teacher  Selects  Bible  Readings  to  Build  a 
Background  Which  Every  Pupil  Should  Have 
for  Living. 

By  MRS.  ANNA  GILBERT 

Livingston  * 


A  number  of  years  ago,  in  weighing 
the  results  of  achievement  tests  ad¬ 
ministered  to  seventh  grade  pupils,  I 
concluded  that  there  was  obvious  ig¬ 
norance  of  Bible  stories.  Very  few 
individuals  made  any  positive  score 
on  questions  about  Bible  characters 
when  these  appeared  in  literature  tests. 

I  decided  to  do  something  about  this 
in  my  own  classes.  I  could  give  to 
my  pupils  many  famous  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  stories  by  reading  each  day,  dur¬ 
ing  morning  devotions,  five  verses  or 
more  “without  comment.” 

One  summer,  recently,  while  caring 
for  my  mother  in  my  sister’s  summer 
home  in  Northern  Michigan.  1  com¬ 
pleted  the  project  which  I  had  set 
for  myself,  selecting  Bible  readings 
which  would  include  nearly  all  of  the 
Old  Testament  Bible  literature  suit¬ 
able  for  children  of  all  ages. 

Repetitions,  from  year  to  year,  would 
reap  a  harvest.  As  we  comply  with 
a  law  about  reading  the  Bible,  the 


children  can  get  a  liberal  education 
in  Old  Testament  Bible  Literature, 
which  will  enrich  their  lives. 

Slow,  distinct  reading  captures  their 
attention.  Pupils  as  young  as  six  or 
seven  understand  and  appreciate  these 
readings. 

Story  of  Creation 

Gen.  1:1-5;  6-10;  11-19;  20-25.  Gen. 
2:2-6. 

Noah’s  Ark  and  the  Flood 
Gen.  6:12-22:  Gen.  7:9, 10;  12-18;  19-24. 
Gen.  8:1-12;  Gen.  8:15-22;  Gen.  9:8-19. 
Tower  of  Babel 
Gen.  11:1-9. 

Story  of  Abram  and  Lot 
Gen.  12:1-10;  Gen.  13:1-12;  13-18. 
Destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
and  Lot’s  Wife 
Gen.  19:1-3;  15-24;  25-29. 

Abraham  and  Isaac 
Gen.  22:1-5;  6-14;  15-19. 

Isaac  and  Rebekah 
Gen.  24:1-9;  10-15;  16-28. 

Jacob  and  Esuu 
Gen.  27:1-46. 

Jacob’s  Vision 
Gen.  28:10-16;  17-22. 

Jacob  and  Rachei 
Gen.  29:1-9;  9-20;  21-25. 


^cUk  CM^idenee 
tcxtiooA^  €ImcL 


Upton-Fuller  ARITHMETICS  Grades  Three  through  Eight 

Among  the  important  advantages  of  this  series  is  its  plan  for  learning 
the  fundamental  number  facts  through  number  relationships.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  subtraction  is  related  to  addition,  division  to  multiplication.  Pupils 
think,  reason,  understand;  they  learn  far  beyond  the  possibilities  of  mere 
memorization.  Teacher’s  Manuals  and  Teacher’s  Keys. 


UPTON  AND  UHLINGER 


ARITHMETIC  WORKSHOP 


Grades  One  through  Six 


For  use  with  the  Upton-Fuller  Arithmetics  or  with  any 
other  modem  textbooks  or  courses  of  study  in  arithmetic. 
Because  of  their  extreme  flexibility,  these  workbooks  are  equally  suitable 
for  the  progressive  and  the  traditional  classroom.  Their  orderly  arrange¬ 
ment  enables  the  teacher  to  assign  work  easily  and  to  correct  it  quickly. 


American  Book  Company  55  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


.  .  . 

THE  TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE 
MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OFFERS 

For  You  . . . 

For  Yoiir  Family , . . 
For  Your  Friends . . . 

Complete  Income  Protec¬ 
tion  with  Sickness  and 
Accident  policies,  indi¬ 
vidual  and  group  (family- 
type,  too)  Hospitaliza¬ 
tion,  medical  and  expense 
plans,  and  Life  Insurance 
Policies. 

There  is,  especially  for  Teachers 

a  special  accident  and 
sickness  policy.  We’d  like 
to  tell  yon  all  about  it. 
Send  the  coupon  below 
for  details. 


TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE 
MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  CO. 

116  N.  Princ*  St. 


loMCMtor,  Pa. 


Yes,  I’m  interested.  Please  send  me  com¬ 
plete  information  for  myself  ....,  my 
family  .....  my  friends . 


ADDRESS 


WANTED — If  you  are  a  licensed  agent, 
we  offer  you  unlimited  opportunities. 
Write  today  for  details. 


MARCH,  1952 
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jMob  WrMtlM  with  the  Ansel 

Gen.  32:24-30. 

Ena  ForfivM  Jneob 
Gen.  33:1-12. 

8TOBT  OF  JOSEPH 
Joeeph’s  Dream 
Gen.  37:1-8;  9-14. 

Joee^  Cast  Into  n  Pit 
Gen.  37:15-29. 

Joseph  Sold  Into  Slavery 
Gen.  37:30-36. 

Joseph  and  Potiphar 
Gen.  39:1-6;  19-23. 

Joseph  in  Prison  Interprets  Dreams 
Gen.  40:1-23. 

Pharaoh’s  Dreams 

Gen.  41:1-7;  8-13;  14-37;  38-44  ;  46-49; 
53-57. 

Joseph  and  His  Brethren  in  Egypt 

Gen.  42:1-6;  7-11;  12-17;  18-22;  23-28; 
29-33.  Gen.  42:34-38.  Gen.  43:1-10; 
11-29;  30-34.  Gen.  44:1-14;  15-34.  Gen. 
45:1-18;  19-28.  Gen.  46:1-6. 


r/r<’  • 

HOWUi! 

AND 

WHY 

SckhCiHccks^ 


EIEMENTIRY  SCIENCE  TEXTS 

A  complete  science  program  from 
kindergarten  through  Grade  8. 
Science  is  presented  clearly,  accu¬ 
rately,  and  adetpiately  at  eaw  level. 
All  phases  of  saence  are  considered 
in  relation  to  everyday  living,  with 
emphasis  on  the  how  and  why. 
HEALTH,  SAFETY  and  CONSER¬ 
VATION  units  round  out  a  full  and 
integrated  science  program  com¬ 
plete  with  texts,  companion  books, 
teacher’s  manuals  and  film-strips. 


WE  SEE 

SUNSHINE  AND  RAIN 
THROUGH  THE  YEAR 


frC'lMimvr 
Primer 
Grade  t 


WINTER  COMES  AND  GOES 
THE  SEASONS  PASS 
THE  HOW  AND  WHY  CIUS 
HOW  AND  WHY  EXPERIMENTS 
HOW  AND  YlfHY  DISCOVERIES 
HOW  AND  WHY  EXPtORATIONS 
HOW  AND  VmY  CONCLUSIONS 


THfLW.  SINGER  CO.  JNC 

149-2Sf  WEST  »K  IlVD. 

rSmeUSET,  NEW  YORK--- 
• 

2  Pig— ■  eood  m*  fi«a  tntonaediog  oboul 
;  THE  HOW  AND  WHY  SCIENCE  SEMES. 


Story  of  Mooes 

Ex.  1:6-10;  11-14;  22.  Ex.  2:1-8  start¬ 
ing  "A  man  of  the  house  of  Levi”.  Ex. 
2:9-14;  23-25.  Ex.  3:1-6.  Ex.  3:7-12; 
13-18;  Ex.  5:1-U;  Ex.  6:1-11.  The  Pass- 
over,  Ex.  12:21-^.  Manna,  Ex.  16:11-19. 
The  Ten  Oonunandments 
Ex.  19:17-25;  Ex.  20:1-20. 

The  Oolden  Oslf 
Ex.  32:11-24. 

The  Journey  of  the  Israelites 
Ex.  40:33-38. 

Joshua,  Judges  and  Samuel 

Joshua  1:1-5;  5:10-15;  6:1-16;  8:30-35. 
Judges  6:1-11;  12-23;  36-40;  7:1-12; 
13-22.  I  Samuel  3:1-11;  I  Sam.  8:18-22. 
I  Samuel  9:  Whole  Chapter. 

Jonathan  and  David 
I  Samuel  18:1-5. 

Soul’s  Jealousy 
I  Samuel  18:6-16. 

Soul’s  Plan  to  Kill  David 
I  Samuel  19:1-18. 

Jonathan’s  Plan  to  Warn  David 
I  Samuel  20:9-23. 

Jonathan  and  Soul 

I  Samuel  20:24-29;  31-34. 

David’s  Son,  Attsolom 

II  Samuel  18:9-17. 

David’s  Grief  for  Absalom 
II  Samuel  18:32,  33;  19:1-4. 

Solomon’s  Wisdom 
I  Kings  2:11,12;  3:3-14. 

Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
I  Kings  10:1-10. 

God  Is  Displeased  with  Solomon 

I  Kings  11:9-13;  39-43. 

Elijah  Gives  Elisha  His  Mantle 

II  Kings  2:  Whole  Chapter. 

The  Testing  of  Job’s  HoUness 

Job  1:1-22;  2:1-13. 


**Eiigme  of  Religion*’ 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
recendy  heard  arguments  on  the 
constitutionality  of  New  Jersey’s 
law  requiring  daily  reading  of  Bible 
verses  in  the  public  schools.  At¬ 
torney  Myman  Zimel,  representing 
two  New  Jersey  residents,  described 
the  statute  as  a  legislative  invasion 
in  a  field  barred  to  the  State  by  the 
Federal  Constitution.  When  a  State 
enters  that  field,  he  asserted,  it  is 
establishing  a  religious  service  in 
public  schools  and  becomes  an 
“engine  of  religion.”  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Theodore  D.  Parsons  contended 
that  the  law  “does  not  establish  a 
religion,  discriminate  against  any 
religion,  interfere  with  freedom  of 
conscience,  prevent  free  exercise  of 
religion,  or  force  any  child  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Bihle  reading  periods.”  A 
court  ruling  is  expected  late  in  the 
Spring  on  mis  and  on  the  New  York 
State  “released  time”  law. 


God  Accepts  Job  and  Doubles  His 
Blessings 

Job  42:1-17. 

Selections  from  Psalms 
Chapters  1,  8,  11.  15,  19.  23,  24,  27, 
37:1-6,  46,  66,  84,  100,  103:1-12,  121. 
Selections  from  Daniel 
Daniel  1:3,  8,  17;  Daniel  2:14;  5:17; 
Daniel  6:4,  10,  16,  22;  Daniel  7;  Daniel 
9:3-19. 


0  A  NEW  approach  fo  health  education. 

0  A  POSITIVE  proqram  for  total  haalth. 
including  phytlcal,  mental,  emotional, 
and  social  health. 

0  The  firit  teriet  with  a  built-in  program 
of  recreational  acfivitlet  .  .  .  games 
end  stunts  that  motivate  good  health 
and  insure  a  functional  health  program. 


Grades  1-8 


Consider  These 
FEATURES: 

e  Pspil  MstivotioR 
e  Positive  Mental  Health 
e  Health  Activities 
e  Heme-Scheol  Ce-eperatien 


LAIDIAW  BROTHERS 


321  S0vth  i0N0r»0A  Str00t 
Ckii0f0  * 


221  f0wrth  Av#nw0 
N0W  York  3 


51  Fir  At  $lr00f 
Sob  YroficifC0  5 


441  W.  f0e<litr00  H  1. 
AllOBt#  3 
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Hackensack's  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  for  its  consideration  for  its  re¬ 
tired  members.  As  each  teacher  or 
nurse  retires,  he  receives  an  honorary 
life  membership  card;  an  up-to-date 
list  of  addresses  of  retired  members  is 
mimeographed  each  year,  posted  in 
each  building  and  sent  to  each  person 
on  the  list.  Each  member  is  annually 
remembered  with  a  Christmas  card 
and  there  is  an  annual  tea  for  retired 
tnembers  plus  two  representatives  from 
each  school. 

•  •  * 

Jamesburg,  where  the  PTA  sent 
nominating  forms  to  every  parent  to 
invite  suggestions  for  PTA  leadership. 
It  secured  a  better  than  85%  average 
response.  According  to  Walter  E.  Wil¬ 
son,  supervising  principal,  it  brought 
in  real  “folk  leaders”  and  was  an 
excellent  public  relations  device. 

m  SUMMER  SCHOOL 
IN  CEOCRAPHV 

Sixth  S«oMn  of  Populor  Vocotion  School 
Spociol  Program  for  Toochort 
Directed  by  F.  Kinnsto  Haxc, 

Chairman,  Geography  Dept.,  McCiU  Univarsity 

Tbto  ie  •  big  ye«r  lor  feogrepberet  Enroll  in  tbie 
•U'Weekt*  vacetion  attminer  tchool  for  profeeaiooal 
teacbera  and  atudenta  of  Geography  and  apecial* 
iata  In  the  Armed  Forcea.  Inatmction  at  graduate 
and  undergraduate  lerela.  Academic  credite  and 
acbolanhipe  given.  Timed  eepecially  to  enable 
atudenta  to  attend  the  centenary  of  the  Amer* 
scan  Geographical  Society,  New  York,  and  the 
IntamatJonal  Ceograpbieal  Union  Congreae  in 
Waahingtoo. 

Lectureia  include  Patrick  D.  Baird,  Stanley  H. 
Beaver,  F.  Kenneth  Hare,  Shannon  McCone, 

J*  Lewie  Robinaon,  L.  Dudley  Stamp,  William 
F.  Sununem,  Sydney  W.  Wooldridge,  Bogdan 
Zaboreki.  Cooraee  in  Arctic  Geography,  Planning 
and  Coneervation,  The  Far  Eaat,  Field  Survey, 

The  Soviet  Union,  Canada,  Britiah  blea,  PoUti* 
cal  Geography,  Weather  and  Climatp,  etc. 
Comfortable  acrommodation  in  modem  co>edaoa' 
tional  college  in  beautiful  country  near  U,  S« 
border. 

UMmm  SM.  Howm  fe*  $30.  ImtU  chmI  RmMmm*  SW. 

(Canadian  Fvncb) 

McGILL  UNIVERSITY 
GEOGRAPHY  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

JUNE  26  TO  AUGUST  2,  1962 


Belleville,  which  has  been  observ¬ 
ing  the  100th  anniversary  of  free  edu¬ 
cation  in  that  community.  A  series  of 
skits  portraying  the  decision  to  build 
its  first  public  school,  school  con¬ 
ditions  in  1880,  and  the  start  of  spe¬ 
cialized  teaching  in  1910  have  been 
given  in  several  schools.  Old-time  cos¬ 
tumes  were  borrowed  from  citizens, 
and  older  citizens  contributed  their 
reminiscences.  William  Chapman  su¬ 
pervised  the  project. 

»  «  « 

Mrs.  Jeanette  Illera  of  Hamilton  | 
School,  Franklin  Township,  Somerset  i 
County,  for  a  clever  device  to  help  her  ! 
kindergarten  pupils  learn  to  dress  I 
themselves.  On  a  strip  of  linoleum,  ! 
2'xl',  she  affixed  (1)  a  picture  of  a  j 
girl,  with  slits  in  the  linoleum  for  a  ; 
ribbon  to  make  a  bow  under  her  chin;  | 
(2)  two  strips  of  oilcloth  with  buttons  ^ 
and  buttonholes;  (3)  two  strips  to  be  | 
joined  by  a  zipper;  (4)  strips  with  j 
holes  and  a  shoelace  for  lacing;  and  ; 
(5)  a  picture  of  a  girl  with  slits  in  the  | 
linoleum  for  tying  a  bow  in  the  hair-  | 
ribbon.  *  *  *  l 

Dr.  Hirsh  L.  Silverman,  assistant  , 
professor  of  psychology  at  Rutgers,  I 
for  a  doctorate  thesis  at  Yeshiva  Uni-  j 
versity  on  the  relationships  of  per-  | 
sonality  factors  and  religious  back-  | 
ground  of  individuals  within  a  college  ' 
group.  He  concludes  “that  certain  re-  | 
ligious  background  factors  are  psy¬ 
chologically  significant  for  the  adult 
personality,  and  that  sufficient  expos¬ 
ure  to,  and  training,  in,  religious  in¬ 
fluences  tend  to  develop  marked  re¬ 
ligious  beliefs,  attitudes,  and  prac¬ 
tices.”  *  *  * 

Clyde  E.  Weinhold  of  Morris¬ 
town,  who  has  been  appointed  as  as¬ 
sistant  in  the  Division  of  Adult  Edu¬ 
cation.  Mr.  Weinhold  wiU  fill  the  posi¬ 
tion  held  by  the  late  William  Wythes. 
He  has  been  doing  guidance  and  adult 
education  work  in  Morristown,  and 
has  served  as  a  member  of  NJEA’s 
Ejections  Committee. 


The  New  Jersey 

Conservation  Education  Workshop 

JULY  7-25,  1952 

Four  hours  credit  —  graduate  or  undergraducrte 

Nnineroat  oaUUnding  coninlUnU  will  gire  illutrated  lecturM,  lead  diacOMioiu, 
and  condnct  field  tripe  to  point*  of  intere*t  in  New  Jeriey.  Scholanhip*  valued 
at  $25  are  available  for  early  xegiitrant*. 

Writ9  for  iUuMtratod  brochure  to: 

DR.  VICTOR  L.  CROWELL,  Director 

Stofo  Ten«lieri  CoUofO,  Trooton  S.  Now  Joveoy 


South  Orange  Junior  High  School, 
where  the  1951  graduating  class  com¬ 
posed  and  presented  at  the  closing 
exercises  a  “Symphony  of  the  World” 
fusing  many  of  the  creative  arts. 
Significant  lines: 

“1  don’t  know  what  peace  is; 

1  have  not  experienced  it. 

My  fifteen  years  have  been  a  war — 
Not  always  the  same  country  or  people. 
Rut  always  a  war.” 


The  Secret  of 
Better  Spelling 


A  good  spollor  is  a  person  wMi  a  system  of 
skills  he  uses  to  attack  unfamiliar  words. 
GOALS  IN  SPaUNG  sets  out  to  teach  these 
skills  to  every  pupiL  Classroom  ex-  ^ 
perience  proves  that  schools 
using  GOALS  IN  SPBL- 
ING  get  better 
resultsi 


GOALS 
IN  SPELLING^ 


New  Edition 
B  * 

LAMBADER, 

KOTTMEYER 


F  Gives 
an  enriched  pro- 
grom  of  phonetic 
analysis. 

F  nts  the  text  program  to  tho  mo- 
r  lurity  of  Ihe  <h8d.  “ 

F  Provides  osimplo,  effective  orror  reduction  plan. 

F  IvRds  confident  mastery  over  words— their 
pronundaHon.  Iheir  speRIng,  their  meoning  ond 
Iheir  use. 

F  Is  Ihe  most  complete  program  of  bosk  and  sup- 
pio memory  leaching  to^  ovoloble  today. 

*AIm  SKUMO  OOAIS,  dUtosiiiid 
Write  for  FREE  booklot,  MUstrated  in  color,  "The 
Secret  of  SpsMing  Success.'* 


I.  R.  RHNKLE.  RNWiiailitN 
n  Mmgii  An.  mpK  MMkWr.  N.  L 

WItSTIR  FURLISMINO  COMPANY 

ST.  lOUIS  S  •  OAllAS  t  •  PaSAOfHA  3 
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New  Jersey 
Educators 
Prefer 


these  educationally 
superior  teaching  films 


from  GREEK  CHILDREN 


•  Teachers  in  diis  state  appreciate 
the  higher  educational  standards 
of  EBFilms  — the  teaching  films 
produced  by  educators  for  educa¬ 
tors.  And  your  schools  find  that 
EBFilms  give  them  greater  subject 
matter  correlation.  For  this  largest 
of  all  film  libraries  offers  not  just 
a  single  film  on  a  subject,  but  a 
whole  series  of  films. 

•k 

5— Those  Recently  Released  EBFilms 

e  Susan  B.  Anthony 

•  Booker  T.  Washington 

•  Abraham  Liruoln 

•  Insurance  Against  Fire  Losses 

•  Life  Along  the  Waterways 

•  World  Trade  for  Better  Living 

★ 

Your  EBF  representatives  are 

K.  P.  KtOGGEl 

331  W.  41  It  Street,  New  York,  New  York 
JOSEPH  NOVEllO 

83V  Madison  Avenue,  Elisabeth,  New  Jersey 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

BRITANNICA 

FILMS 

Wilmotte,  Illinois 


lOOK-HEARNOW 


By  Dorothea  Peixett 
Director  Audio-Visual  Education 
Public  Schools,  Topeka,  Kansas 

(Films  are  16mm  sound,  black-and- 
white,  “clEissroom-tested,"  and  may  be 
secured  from  locsd  distributors.) 

Horace  Mann  (18  min.  Encyclopaedia 

Britannica  Films,  great  men  series.) 

The  important  crisis  of  today’s 
schools  and  some  pointers  for  action 
are  implied  in  the  current  parallel  of 
Horace  Mann’s  story  and  the  social 
challenge  of  his  day  and  ours.  His 
ideas  to  improve  education,  to  ensure 
democracy,  to  gain  popular  and  ade¬ 
quate  support  for  good  public  schools 
— better  buildings,  textbooks  and 
equipment;  professionally-trained 
teachers  and  democratic  methods  of 
instruction  and  constructive  discipline; 
attendance  of  all  children ;  religious 
I  freedom — suggest  the  need  for  a  Mann 
for  today.  The  film  widely  shown  to 
community  groups  might  help  in  the 
present  need. 


Safe  Driving  Series  (11  min.  each,  color 
also.  Coronet  Films.) 

Adding  the  second  million  traffic 
fatalities  will  take  more  time  if  more 
drivers  will  practice  what  these  three 
films  picture.  High  School  student 
Tom  and  his  father  demonstrate  safe 
practices :  correct  signaling,  skillful  car 
handling  (starting,  standard  and  auto¬ 
matic  shifting,  turning,  backing,  park¬ 
ing),  and  Tom  passes  the  drivers’  test 
in  the  film.  Fundamental  SkiUs.  Dad 
realizes  he’s  profiting  from  Tom’s 
scientific  training  and  driving.  On 
their  vacation  trip  in  Streets  and  High¬ 
ways,  they  “think  and  drive  ahead”  as 
they  meet  new  problems:  passing; 
keeping  lanes  at  curves,  intersections 
and  turns;  conditional  control  of 
speed.  “It’s  the  train  you  don’t  see 
that  does  the  damage,”  Tom  says.  In 
Advanced  Skills  and  Problems  they 
meet  all  varieties  of  road,  weather, 
and  personal  hazards:  desert  and 
mountain  conditions;  fog,  rain,  snow, 
ice;  fatigue,  eye  strain,  and  drivers 
who  won’t  dim  lights. 

Birds  of  North  America  (10  min.  each. 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films.) 

F  ull-color  close-up  photography 
shows  each  bird  in  natural  habitat, 
nesting,  feeding,  and  protecting  young. 
The  narration  gives  the  authentic  bird 
calls,  and  directs  attention  to  char¬ 
acteristic  markings  and  habits. 


When  teachers  want  better  positions 
When  schools  want  better  teachers  . 


t  Hit  /X 

TRENTON 

{  STACr  TRENT  HOTEL  -  J. ^ 

Dr.  Charles  J,  Strahan,  Pres.  G.  Edward  McComsey,  Mgr. 

Member  Xalional  AtKocialion  o/  Teachers’  Af/eneies 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Wa'nut  and  Junipur  Strautt 


632-33  WHkartpoon  Bldg. 

We  offer  exceptionally  effective  placement  service  in  the  public  schools  of 
New  Jersey,  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.  Now  is  the  time  to  enroll. 

Kinesley  *  5.1748  Personal  Discriminating  Service  p'  Maloney,  Jr.  |  tianagers 


THE  EASTERN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


200  SUNRISE  HIGHWAY 


ROCKVILLE  CENTRE 


LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 


Excellent  Teaching  and  Administrative  Positions  at  Top  Salaries  Available 
in  the  Eastern  States  Especially  in  New  York  State  and  on  Long  Island. 
Member  Xalional  Association  of  Teachers  Agencies 
Write  for  Registration  Form 


GARDEN  STATE  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

49  BRANCH  STREET,  MOUNT  HOLLY,  N.  J.  •  Telephone  626 

DR.  LOUIS  J.  KASFR,  Owner  and  Manager 

A  PeraonaUsed  agency.  Dr.  Kaser’s  long  experience  and  acquaintance  with  school  offldals 
affords  him  nnnsnal  opportunities  for  placement  of  teachers.  More  than  800  requests  for 
teachers  were  received  daring  the  past  year.  Enroll  early.  Obtain  the  personal  servierp  of 
Dr.  Kaaee  and  a  better  poaftion.  No  registration  charge.  Write  for  registration  forms. 
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Pltifitable  Investment  / 

How  should  school  lighting  be  planned? 


Properly  planned  lighting  in  the  school  is  not  simply  a  matter 
of  increasing  illumination  or  using  certain  types  of  fixtures.  It 
involves  many  considerations  such  os: 

•  Quantity  of  light  —  providing  the  right  amount  of  light  to  fit  the 
particular  seeing  task. 

•  Quality  of  light  —  well-diffused  lighting  which  minimizes  glare,  elimi¬ 
nates  harsh  shadows  and  provides  maximum  comfort. 

•  Harmony  of  all  the  classroom  conditions — lighting  equipment,  finishes 
of  walls,  ceilings,  floors,  desk  tops  and  chalkboards. 

A  Public  Service  lighting  representative  will  gladly  devote  his 
time  to  making  recommendations  to  modernize  your  school 
lighting.  Why  not  call  your  nearest  Public  Service  office  today? 
This  service  is  free. 


REGISTER  ^OW 

CHINA  INSTITUTE  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

Ninth  Consecutive  Summer  Session  and  Workshop 

June  30-July  12,  1952 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Director:  DR.  CHIH  MENG 

Four  courses  will  be  offered 


4 

X 

(O 

•Y 


CourM  I  ^  ^ 

CHINA  WORKSHOP  ifA 

This  course  will  be  given  by  well-known  Chinese  authorities  on  different  phases  of 
Chinese  history,  culture,  and  China  today. 

Court*  II 

CHINESE  LITERATURE 

An  advanced  course  covering  the  Chinese  classics  and  presenting  the  sociological 
aspects  of  modem  Chinese  writing. 

DR.  WU-CHI  LIU,  Visiting  Professor  of  Chinese  Language  and  Literature  at  Yale  University. 

Court*  III 

HISTORY  OF  CHINESE  ART 

Illustrated  lectures  on  the  principal  art  forms  of  China. 

MR.  NA-SUN  WU,  Yale  Graduate  School. 

Practical  demonstration  and  teaching  of  the  traditional  techniques  of  Chinese  painting. 

DR.  YA-CHUN  WANG,  Director  of  the  Hsin  Wah  Art  School,  China. 

Court*  IV 

CHINESE  HISTORY 

An  advanced  course  giving  an  integrated  treatment  of  the  development  of  the  Chinese 
nation,  so  that  the  problems  of  contemporary  China  may  be  comprehended  against  the 
background  of  Chinese  history. 

DR.  WILLIAM  HUNG,  Professor  of  History  at  Yenching  University  and  Research  Professor 
at  Harvard  University. 

Teachers  of  all  grades,  from  Kindergarten  through  High  School,  are  again  offered  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  accurate  information  about  China  from  eminent  Chinese  scholars  in  order  that  they  may  give 
to  children  in  New  Jersey  schools  an  appreciation  of  China's  contribution  to  civilization  and  that  they, 
themselves,  may  better  understand  that  country's  present  situation. 

Three  points  graduate  or  under-graduate  credit  for  satisfactory  completion  of  course.  In  addition  to 
attendance  at  lectures,  a  written  project  will  be  required  which  can  be  used  by  the  individual  in  her 
classroom.  ^ 


Registration  fee  $1.00 

Tuition  for  each  course  $33.00 

Dormitory  expenses  $14.50  per  week 

Room,  Rrookfosl  and  Dinner 
Subi*ct  to  Change 


For  further  information  write  to 
MRS.  WILLARD  CHURCH.  Regigtrar 
China  Intlitut*  of  New  J*r**y 
New  Jenoy  State  Teachers  CeHeg* 
Upper  Mentdeir,  N.  J. 


Auditors  are  welcome. 

Fee  for  morning  lectures  and  after  lunch  programs  1:00  to  2:00  p.m.  —  $25.00 


